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Another Reason Why YOU jssssesss: 
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Should Buy Kellogg Masterphone Ht 
Telephone men find that the better Effective Trans- 
mission of the +1000 Series Masterphone pro- 
vokes enthusiastic subscriber comment! Universal 
components and convenient controls allow provi- 
sion of uniform, true-to-life voice reproduction. 
And Masterphone cuts operating costs! Its inter- 
changeable components reduce inventories and 
slash installation time. Better ringing and greater 
dependability are important Masterphone features, 
too. But discover Masterphone’s advantages for 
yourself—ask for the full story today! 
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LONG DISTANCE HUNTING. Concert pianist Edith Schiller, 
wife of Harry Farbman, assistant director of the St. Louis, Mo., 
Symphony Orchestra, accomplished by use of a few well placed 
long distance telephone calls the almost impossible task of locat- 
ing a lost wedding ring which she had left in a piano after playing 
at a Civic Music Association concert at Lincoln, IIl., recently. 





The telephone search was complicated when her first call to 
Lincoln produced the news that the piano used in the concert had 
been moved to Springfield, Il. Another hurried call to Springfield 
revealed that the ring had been found and would be returned to her. 


FRUSTRATED FAILURE. A Champaign, Ill, resident was so 


irked at finding nothing worth stealing in a filling station that he 
telephoned for police to arrest him, officers said. 


JUST CALL ME "BABE." A delightful custom has now gone 


by the boards. Up to a few years ago, the telephone directory of 
Cameron, West Va., listed not only the subseriber’s name but his 
nickname as well. By this happy thought the barriers of cold 
formality were crumbled. No need to wonder what manner of man 
was Brown, W. F. “Butch” is the name! Now, however, this brave 
and colorful individualism has been surrendered. Good-by, Babe 
and Red, Duke and Slim. How will we ever find you again? 


A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK. The telephone has opened up a new 
world to two handicapped Akron, Ohio, men, with one acting as 
the “mouth” and the other the “hands” in an amazing business 
venture. 

Nineteen-year-old Johnny Petrie, a victim of multiple sclerosis 
since he was nine, talks into the telephone, selling a washing 
bleach product. 

Johnny cannot dial because his hands are paralyzed, so his 
friend, Evangelisto “Vange™ Cirino, 29, crippled since an attack 
of polio in babyhood, hobbles on crutches to the telephone and 
dials for him. 

In the first two weeks of their business the two young men, 
whose previous outlook on life had been hopeless for years, sold 
109 gallons of the bleach. For three or four hours each day they 
sit by the telephone soliciting orders. 

Answering a newspaper advertisement gave the two friends their 
start. A representative of the company came out to the house and 
explained that all they had to do was take orders and turn them 
over to him. 

*“Vange” dials the number of a prospective customer and Johnny 
does the talking. He explains that he is a shut-in and then gives 
his sales talk. Johnny’s physician says the boy seems much brighter 


and better than at any time, because he has this new interest in 


life. 
ee © e 


TELEPHONIC TUNING. The telephone company in Vienna, 


Austria, the traditional city of the waltz, has informed musicians 
that they can tune their instruments by dialing a certain number 
and listening to a basic musical “A” transmitted from the Vienna 


Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
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by FRANCIS X. WELCH 
TELEPHONY'S Washington Editor 
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WASHINGTON TODAY AND THE 


elephone Business 


Address given before the convention of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association, Mar. 28 at Columbus. 
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he said: “‘The state of the 
good.” Then the President 
to tell Congress all of the 

wanted to make it better. 


ve 


the relationship between 


rovernment 


in high 


t 


start our discussion 


might 
Funda- 

the 
par- 


and business, 


the telephone business, is good. 


is good in a qualified sense. 


authority 
the telephone 
putting the present 


has yet 
aking ove! 


indus- 


control of its own properties. 


veneral 


agreement that the 


system of private enterprise 


tele 


As 


there is 


better than any others. 
phone business, 
ement in Washington that 
job during the 
the 


well-know n 


a splendid 
ice the 
of 


war, in face of 


postwar 


not labo. 
ou all, that 
the telephone 


the point well- 
business gen- 


to 


business 


‘ular extent—has_ received 
Washington. I will not 
with detail in going over 


federal laws and regula- 
or pending, which reflect 
attitude. Let 


xcise taxes and the pend- 


uS pass ovel 


n on labor and rural tele- 
ng. 
asic observation I would 


is that the problems fac- 
to 
making. 


smen today are, some 
First, 
have 
their 
a very poor job of selling 


Second, did 


heir own 


erican businessmen 


doa job of selling 
because they 


te, in a positive sort 
ed for doing some of the 
government 


insists on 


masses today. 
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of 


Just Taken for Granted 

Let us take up that first point. Like 
a tired, peek- 
ing out of the hot kitchen of American 


bashful, forgotten cook 


industry, the businessman sees his 
product enjoyed and raved about the 
world over as the prime example of 
America’s superlatively high standard 
of living. But he rarely hears a 
spontaneous word of praise or recog- 
nition or even discussion about how 
these fine things came to be. That is 
all taken for granted. We have edu- 


cated the American public to the view 
that they deserve nothing but the best. 
As a the 
machinery is_ best 
the service 
short of the 
the brickbats. 


result, business production 
when 
little 


comes 


remembered 
to fall a 
Then it 


happens 
best. in 
for 


In 


American 


of 


has 


the record 
performance 

thrifty, 
tious population of practical pioneers, 


one hundred years, 
business 
transformed a realistic, cau- 
who carefully counted their change and 
bit 
of 


who take miracles as a matter of course 


nation 
optimists, 


into a 
incurable 


their silver coins, 


good-natured, 


and become suspicious and critical only 
when somebody says that they cannot 
have something they want. 


Our great-grandfathers laughed at 
Fulton’s steamboat. Newspaper edi- 


tors poured scorn on Morse’s telegraph. 


Sir Walter Scott called the idea of 
gas illumination the bragging of a 
iunatie’s mind. Bell and Edison in the 


respective fields of telephone and elec- 
tric light discoveries were discouraged 
for years by the refusal of the great 
masses of our people to take their in- 


ventions seriously or consider them as 
anything but interesting toys. 
Then, as the “know how” of busi- 


ness production and business salesman- 
ship steadily changed these toys into 
the household of 
life, mass psychology changed with it. 
The pendulum swung all the way over. 
The telephone and electric power came 


necessity everyday 


to nearly every home. There followed 
the automobile, radio, television, 
all the wonderful gadgets of labor- 


saving appliances. Our people have be- 


and 


come a nation of believers in the im- 
possible. We live in the age of the 
push button, and have an almost 
childish faith in it. Many firmly 
believe that there will soon come a 
day when nobody will have to work 
very much, and that continuous eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, and entertain- 
ment will simply be a question of 


pushing the right buttons on the right 
gadgets. We even hear talk of fight- 
next with push buttons. 
Unfortunately, there can never be such 
a thing as an push button. 
Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if we just 
had a push button we couid press and 
rid of debt? But cannot. Our 
scientists may produce a push button to 
make war. 


ing our war 


economic 


get we 
But they can never produce 
a push button to pay for it. 


Made to Order for Politicians 
Naturally this 
expecting miracles 


of 
matter of 
course is made to order for the poli- 


mass psychology 


as a 


tician who makes a career of making 
promises. 


President Truman won his election 
last fall largely by harping on the 
issue of high prices and inflation. He 


did not point out that federal govern- 
ment spending at the rate of 16 per 
of income, or that 
taxation at the combined federal, state, 
local rate of $53 
of our national income, are 
undoubtedly the two greatest inflation- 
ary factors the 
On the contrary, 
were told that much of this spend- 
ing is necessary to spread social bene- 
fits to the people, and that much of 
the taxation is necessary to drain off 
excessive profits of business. 

In this way our federal gov- 
ernment move towards a position where 
all groups and all classes look to it 


17 


cent our national 
and 


fourth 


billion, or one- 


pressing nation’s 
economic life today. 


we 


on 


does 








for necessary benefits. 


Although gov- 
ernment, by its very nature, can 
neither produce wealth nor operate our 
business machinery effectively, it has 
seized the spotlight in the public eye 
as the dispenser of all social blessings. 
It taxes business to spend _ public 
funds, and it spends public funds to 
extend its control over business. One 
might paraphrase the Gospel, without 
irreverence by saying: ‘The govern- 
ment giveth and the government taketh 
away, blessed be the name of govern- 
ment.” That’s the _ politician’s aim, 
anyway. 

The idea of a central government 
trying to do everything for its people 
is not new. It has been tried before— 
and never successfully. Let us, briefly, 
call the roll of history on past experi- 
ments in the so-called ‘‘welfare state.” 
There was ancient Greece, mother of 
art and culture, at the climax of her 
glory in the golden age of Pericles. 
He embarked on such a huge spending 
program to provide benefits and enter- 
tainment for Greek citizens that he 
was forced to gamble on a foreign 
war to bail out his public treasury. 
He lost and that was the end of Greek 
leadership. 


Recent History the Same 

tome picked up the torch and mas- 
tered the world through nearly nine 
centuries of military and commercial 
supremacy. What finally brought the 
proud empire to her knees? Not the 
barbarians hammering at the gates; 
they merely took over the corpse 
after the spirit had departed. No, it 
was the benevolent paternalism of the 
Caesars, who drained away the 
stance of the Roman people to gain 
political favor with gifts of bread and 
circuses. As the great historian Gibbon 
said, about this decline and fall of 
Rome: “The pressure of public burden 


sub- 


was an increasing disability which ate 
the very heart out of the capitalist and 
the laborer alike; there was no hope 
to inspire energy or encourage enter- 
prise and the gradual delay culminated 
in utter collapse.” 

With the discovery of the new world 
at the end of the Fifteenth Century, 
Spain assumed world leadership based 
on world-wide commercial enterprise. 
But again such leadership was _ lost 
when Spain tried to milk her colonies 
to heap benefits on her citizens at 
home. It became a case of “everything 
being done for the people and nothing 
being done by the people.” As another 
noted historian, Henry Thomas Buckle, 
put it: “It was when things were most 
prosperous on the surface that they 
were most rotten at the foundation.” 

Within our own memories, the Fa- 
scist countries of Europe held out to 
their people the Utopian plan of full 
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employment, security, and better homes 
—all to be achieved by planned econ- 
omy financed by government borrow- 
ing and spending, plus government 
regulation of all capital, labor, and 
individual activity, eventually including 
rigid control of public speech, press, 
and religion. You can still see the 
end of this road in the rubble and 
dust of defeated Germany. 


And so, today, the dictatorship coun- 
tries of the Iron Curtain are gathering 


about us like buzzards, waiting for 


an internal American collapse which 
has been confidently predicted for 
many months by the Moscow news- 


papers. With every step our govern- 
ment takes along the primrose path of 
state socialism—with every new blow 
and strain imposed on our American 
business enterprise—these communistic 
harpies, waiting to prey on our vitals, 
say to one another: “It won’t be long 
now. We can wait. Marx was 
right—when he said that capitalism 
nurses within its bosom the seed of 


its own destruction.” 





See, 


Danger Comes from Within 
That is a 
picture. I 


rather dark and cynical 
have purposely painted it 
so to emphasize my own Washington 


observer’s viewpoint that the danger 
to our business enterprise system 
comes not from without but within. 


We need fear no foreign ideology as 
much as our purely domestic brand of 
bribing our people with their 
money. It may shock some who believe 
or want to believe that the people are 
always right in their decisions. The 
trouble is, we are dealing here not 
with mere political decisions but with 
hard economic realities. I only wish 
they could be settled by a vote of the 
people. Unfortunately, all the argu- 
ment about a people’s mandate to do 
these things is beside the point. Two 
and two still make four, both before 
and after election day. If the tax and 
spend philosophy had its pitfalls and 
its limitations before the last election, 
it still has these same 
today. 


own 


limitations 


I realize that you men of business, 
who must know something of practical 
economics, are aware of these things. 
But an increasing number of our 
people seem quite willing to have the 
federal government take over responsi- 
bility for their housing, their health, 
old-age security, minimum wages and 
employment. Why? 
many of these people 
coming from the 
appear to be free. 


Because to a good 
services 
government 


these 
federal 


Let us go back, now, to the second 
point with this 
trend benefits. Could 
government action have been avoided if 
business had done the job in the be- 


raised in connection 


towards social 


ginning? That may seem like 

demic, if not futile, question 

in this day when we have 
so far along the road towards p: 
istic government. As practica 
nessmen, I think you will ag 
there is no hope whatever t 
that we will ever return to th 
philosophy of Thomas Jeffers: 
the best government is the | 

ernment. For better or wors 
jority of people in this count 
don’t believe that any more. A 
and all classes want governm: 

fits and are quite willing to 

considerable freedom of act 
control of their own affairs 

to get them. 

that, I thinl 

wholesome and humble thing f 


In spite of 
nessmen to consider the lost 
tunity they had, in years gon 
anticipate 
government 


some of these tl 


is doing or trying 
often at unnecessary expens¢ 

blundering way. It 
industry, 


may wel] 
acting on its own 


government entered these fields 


have done a better job. If a 
industries of this country had 
together, a quarter of a cent 
on old-age retirement plans, 
ployment benefits, and volunt 
dustrial codes for collective bai 
and minimum 
might well 
for the Wagner Act and 
Labor Standards Act. 
were not forthcoming. 
to say is that 


1 


wages and |] 


Such 


by spending fi 
of its own money, a quarte 

tury ago, industry might have 
spending 25 cents today by gove 
collected taxes. than 10 


dollars 


Less 
would have bought 
Shoals from the government 
and saved the electric 
entering wedge of federal soc 
the form of the TVA. But 

was looking for a governme! 


that didn’t come. 


Business Not Always Alert 
I could go on with othe 
of this kind of admittedly 
foresight. I merely want t 
that business has not alwa 
alert to forestall the dema 
ernment action. We all kno\ 
never has been a time whe! 
ment of business has not 
against government reforn 
ting up of the regulatory 
in your own utility busine: 
ample. We have to adn 
country has survived all 
and has benefited by ma) 
Only the other day, the 
fession brought forth a \ 
for giving medical aid t 
without government interf« 


have eliminated th 
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, fine plan; but it may be too late. 
The politicians already have 
eth sunk into this juicy 


their 
plum of 





aternalism. 

Next, we may ask whether the peo- 
e need all these benefits, especially 
the only way to secure them is 
, wrecking the system that made the 


untry what it is. After all, our sys- 
vm of private enterprise is already 
elding more benefits to more people 
‘han any other system. What is the 
mit—or is there any limit to the 
ght of the people to enjoy more and 


benefits, of 
ey come from, or who pays for them? 
There, 


ix of 


regardless where 


re 


we have touched upon the 
of rela- 
onship between government and busi- 
ess. If 
» that 
illy, we 


this whole problem 


we could work out the answer 


question, fairly and _ success- 
would never have to worry 
yout whether our system of business 


will endure or whether it 


terprise 


be swallowed up by government, 


mg with our individual rights and 


erties. The answer, as I see it, lies 


distinguishing between a government 
free men and a beehive society of 
gimented security numbers. It is the 
ze-old distinction between rendering to 
that 


esar the 


things are Caesar’s, 
d rendering to the spirit the things 
t the spirit. 
We cannot blame our people for 
anting security and equal opportuni 
es—no matter how much these are 
nied in other lands. It is as nat- 
al as human history. The more 
contemplates the universal and 
sistent determination of all ages 
d all races to improve their fortune 
this world, the more the truly 
mest observer is forced to the con- 
‘son that it is part of the intent 
d purpose of a Divine Plan that 
ankind should enjoy as happy and 
well run a universe as his talents 
d effort can command. There is 
thing selfish or rgqnoble about sueh 
aspire On. 


Equal Opportunity Is the Key 


But eq lity of opportunity, which 
the constitutional right, of every 


‘merican citizen, is not the same thing 


‘an equal distribution of income, or 
property. That could only come 
out by unjust seizure and distri- 
tion of -vealth. It would not endure, 
ven if vere accomplished, because 
¢ know that all men were not created 
lual in ‘alent or ability. There is 
nere some of our political friends 
take thei: mistake. They confuse the 
weal of «\uality of opportunity with 
'e Impos-ible illusion of equality of 
ealth, 
Americ: business and American 
“osperity are based on equal oppor- 
nity. E: erybody should get a chance 
APRIL 9, 949 





to win the prize of material security, 
if not actual wealth. Where some of 
our citizens are unduly handicapped, in 
starting their race for life, our Amer- 
ican plan has been to help them over- 
come some of the handicaps. We have 
done this with free public education, 
protection of workers’ rights, and 
other forms of assistance, where neces- 
sary. These efforts to 
them started their own—never to 
control the outcome of the race. Our 
system has been quite different from 
one which ordains that there should be 
no rewards for forth 
effort to the The 
strictly communist theory of equality 
is to fix the race of life so that nobody 
There 


penalties. 


have been get 


on 


those who put 


special win race, 


wins. are no rewards, only 


Everybody is reduced to the 
dead level of the beehive, whether they 
are workers or drones. 


The 
de Tocqueville, writing critically of the 


great French statesman, Count 


dangers inherent in our American 
democracy, said over a hundred years 
ago (my own very free translation) : 
“There is now so much popular em- 
that it is 


actually possible to sell a dictatorship 


phasis on so-called equality 


to a free people provided it is sold 


under a promise that it will further 


this leveling off process, whereby all 
citizens eventually would be cut down 
to the same dreary pattern of mass 


mediocrity.” 


Liberals Are Inconsistent 


Many of our good people are con- 


fused about this fundamental differ- 
ence. They have been confused by 
self-professed liberals who have dom- 


inated the Washington scene for nearly 
One of the things about 
which 


two decades. 
Washington has impressed me, 
than anything 
else, is the intellectual dishonesty and 


as an observer, more 





By George Clark 














“‘| knew they were talking too long. When they 
tun.out of things to say they start quarreling."” 


inconsistency of the so-called liberal 
especially the professional liberal. 


The Washington liberal of today is 
the direct successor of the old-time 
medicine man, used to peddle 
snake oil out of the tail gate of torch 
wagons to the 
Their particular 
is government 


who 


unsuspecting yokels. 
brand of snake 
control the modern 
good for everything that ails 
beast. Whether you are both 


prices, or 


oil 


cure-all 
man or 
high income, 
whether you want cheap electric power, 


or expensive 


ered with low 
whether 
your taxes are too high, or your per- 


labor unions, 
sonal feelings are too low because you 
cannot move in the right social circles 
right and take a 
guaranteed 
interference 


just step 
of this 
government 


big 
of 


control. 


up 
dose snake oil 
and 
This great discovery, we are told, can 
not only do all these conflicting things 
at the same time, but do it 


cheaper than 


better and 
sut let 
this is no money 


anything else. 


is not kid ourselves 


back guarantee! 


I accuse such liberalism of dishonesty 


in introducing federal Socialism in 


the electric industry under the false 
disguise of navigation, irrigation, and 
flood control when everybody but the 


Supreme Court knows that much of it 
is primarily a government adventure 
in the public power business. I accuse 
such liberalism of dishonesty in object- 
ing to congressional 
investigation into the loyalty of public 
officials, film and 
other characters suspected of spreading 


and obstructing 


professors, writers, 


communist poison, while a few years 
ago they laughed at congressional com- 
mittee invasion of private rights of 
for the of anti- 


business publicity. I accuse such liberal- 


businessmen sake 
ism of dishonesty in calling for more 
and more reform, regulation, and tax- 
ation of while resisting any 
effort to reform, regulate, or 


business 
tax gov- 
ernment in business. 


1,800 Federal Agencies 


I accuse such liberalism of dishon- 
esty in calling for an end of business 
lobbying and propaganda, while ignor- 
ing the biggest and 


propaganda in existence 


most effective 
that of the 
federal agencies conducted at the pub- 


lic expense. I accuse such liberalism 
of dishonesty in its obsession with 
the dangers of business growth and 


monopoly while actively supporting the 
mushroom growth of government which, 
as former President Hoover tells 
has increased its army of employes 
from 500,000 to 2,200,000 since 1933. 


us, 


Federal government today consists 
of over 1,800 agencies, costing $40 
billion a year to operate. Its com- 
bination of 37 banking agencies alone 


control an investment of $10 billion 
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with liabilities of $100 billion—far dis- 
placing Wall Street in the scale of 
financial operations. Compare _ these 
figures with our two greatest private 
corporations, General Motors, with $4 
billion receipts in 1948, employing 380,- 
000; and the Bell system, under 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with $2,625,000,000 operating revenues 
and 650,000 employes. The 
Hoover Commission recently denounced 
the practice of government lending cor- 
porations, such as Rural Electrification 
Administration, concealing subsidies on 
loans through failure to 
ministration expenses. 


some 


charge ad- 
Direct lending, 
this report said, should be used spar- 
ingly and only in 
at full cost of 
borrowings. 
But the menacing illusion of 
liberalism is the insidious idea that so- 
called cheap government financing, sup- 
ported by borrowings and taxes, 


emergencies and 


interest on government 


most 


an 
be properly used to run our American 
business in place of the private in- 
vestment upon which our nation was 
founded and grew to its present state 
of strength and world leadership. You 
in the telephone business must espe- 
cially be on your guard on this front 
because steps are even now being taken 
in Washington to put the thin edge of 
the wedge, the camel’s nose of govern- 
ment under the tent of 


your pt ivate 


enterprise. 


Only Modest Beginning 
It is only a modest 
rural 


beginning—the 
You are being told that it 
is to help you to get cheap government 
money, to help you to do a better job 
for the farmer. no thought 
of government ownership. No indeed. 
These politicians really love you and 


area. 


There is 


your business just as they love the 
farmer and his vote. They want to 
help you to get ahead. You are being 
told that you ought to be glad and 


grateful that the government is taking 
such an interest in your business. Well, 
when the camel’s gets under the 
tent, the first thing we notice is, that 
the place begins to smel! like a camel. 

That the 
the companies back in 1933. 
The government just wanted to set 
up yardsticks to help them to do a 
better job. Today the yardsticks have 
all had pups and grandpups, and 
private power has been run clean out 
of two states with a couple of more 
coming up. Government produced 
power has risen from 4 to 20 per cent 
of all produced. And we now hear the 
government talking about yardsticks 
for the steel industry. When are we 
going to learn that once the govern- 
ment gets its little finger 
business it won’t 


nose 


was way it started with 


electric 


into private 
stop until it is all 


the way in? 
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The very fact that the government 
claims private industry needs help in 
financing shows that something has 
been scaring the investor out of his 
traditional role. Why is the investor 
timid? Why is it difficult for the tele- 
phone and other utility businesses to 
sell junior securities in the open mar- 
ket? IT’ll tell you why. 
lem of the the same as 
the real problem in most American 
homes. It is the tax bill, not the tele- 
the medical bills. It’s the 
tax quarter out of every dollar income, 
not the trifling bills for utility service 

about the 
In the long run, private business, gen- 
erally, would be better off if it rang 
doorbells, and buttonholed customers to 


The real prob- 
investor is 


phone or 


cheapest thing he buys. 


its securities rather than contrib- 
ute to Federal tax- 


debt theory of government borrowings. 


sell 


this snowballing 


Money "In Own Backyard" 
Maybe the lush war years of easy 


money have made some of us forget 


how to sell securities. Maybe we can’t 
go to New York any more and whistle 
for an The 


back- 


underwriter. So what? 


right here in our own 
yard if we 
But it’s 
salesmanship 


money is 


out and get it. 
old-time 


built this 


want to go 
take 
kind 


going to 
the 


years past. 


some 
that 
business in 
Government financing is 
othe? for 
particularly if it 


just an- 


name government control 


comes through at 


openly anti-business agency which is 


more concerned about tax 


helping the 
private enterprise system to which it 


coddling 
exempt cooperatives than 


pays lip. service. Just this month 
Representative Poage wrote to the gov 
ernor of Texas that he would oppose 
the transfer of the control of Whitney 
dam from the federal government to 
his own state of Texas unless he 


could be assured that the entire output 
of power generated would be reserved 
exclusively for REA co-ops and not one 
bit sold to private Why 
should you folks in the telephone in- 
dustry think you will be treated better 
if Poage’s 


companies. 


bill on rural telephone 


loans becomes law? 

The danger in this approach towards 
Socialism by the easy route of govern- 
ment financing is that it 
off 


catches us 


guard. We are told, rightfully, 
that our government leaders are not 
communists or socialists. Like Presi- 


dent Truman, they are mostly as old- 
fashioned Americans as fried potatoes 
and corn on the cob. They hate com- 
munists. They stand at our front door 
with shotguns and dare the red rascals 
to show their faces. 

That’s fine, as far as it goes. But 
what about the back door? When 
Socialism comes to America, it won’t 
come in the front door. It won’t come 


goose-stepping down the street, \ 


ar- 
ing black shirts or waving a red flag. 
No, my friends, back-door Socix!ism 
is more insidious. There is no revolu- 
tion. No dramatic coup d’etat, 0) 
sudden rush to “take over” private 
business. Instead we have what (Cen- 
eral Eisenhower has so truthfully 
called “creeping Socialism” — a Ww, 
gradual process whereby the area 
of tax-paying free enterprise becomes 
more burdened and constricted al 


ever-increasing area of tax-eatin, 
ernment enterprise. 


Going on for Two Decades 


This has been going on bef: 
very eyes in Washington for the past 
two decades. It started even before 
the New Deal. It is being accomplished 
on the whole by perfectly sincere mer 
of goodwill. But we have trag e) 
amples before us. The econon 
Great Britain, France, and w! 


left of Germany are socialist, des 
the fact that 
ing 


governments 
lo not 
title to the 
those 


and occupy 
hold 

facto 
i a 


of European Socialism is not 


authorities 


hands legal 


farms of nations. 


state owns the means of producti 
and distribution. Even Hitl lidy 
care who kept the cow as long as 
Nazi state could get all the milk. Bac! 
door Socialism means a compl 

ess of controls ver prices, mate als, 
imports, and exports, with the gov 
ment taking upon itself such enormous 
functions that the private citiz 
either subjected to perpetual infiat 
or crushed beneath a stagg 


of taxes. 


We have even used our A! 
capital to finance this march of Soc 
ism abroad. Winston Churel 
cently demanded to know, on the 
of the British House of Commons: 
“How the socialist ministers < zg 


about bragging of their socia 


gram and of the nationalizatio) 


dustry on party lines, how they. ca 
deride the system of free enterprist 
and Capitalism which makes Americ 
great and wealthy, and then, the 
same time, eagerly seek aid hic 
has hitherto been so generously inte 
from across the Atlantic—that !s 

grimace which baffles the limitations 








of our language to explain.” 


Last week the London Ee 
placed the present price of Brit S 
cialist government at 40 pel t 
all income, personal and corpor: ali 
asked editorially whether the govet! 
ment was not killing the motivs ywe 
that is keeping it alive. What ‘oes it 


profit a man if he gets free 

free baby-sitting servi" 
if } yay 
if the dockage on pay 


service, 
what not, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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EDITORIAL 


A VITAL QUESTION 


HERE are many important problems confront- 

ing the operating telephone industry today. With 

the difficulties in securing sufficient equipment 
for plant rehabilitation and expansion, in securing 
more adequate rates to cover increased operating 
costs and to provide an adequate return, and in 
raising necessary new capital, the industry has its 
hands full. But none of these problems is more 
vital than the issue raised by the pending Poage 
Bill, which would authorize REA loans not only to 
telephone companies, but to public bodies, coopera- 
tives, non-profit, limited dividend or mutual asso- 
ciations, for the purpose of going into the tele- 
phone business. 


One segment of the communications business re- 
gards this project as just another raid on the U. S. 
Treasury — meaning the taxpayers — to drain off 
more millions for public spending while the getting 
is good. Others recognize the logic of extending 
rural telephone service, but need to be convinced 
that it is altogether economically essential, and, if 
essential, how it should be financed. 


Sincere doubt exists as to how far government 
money should be used to provide rural service, 
thereby setting up competition with the American 
traditional system of private enterprise. This doubt 
includes the fear that such competition might open 
the door to eventual government ownership of a 
utility hitherto operated by private enterprise; and 
operated so successfully that American telephone 
service is recognized as the most efficient in the 
world, 


The REA has been competing with privately- 
owned electric power companies (without duplica- 
tion of facilities) for several years, and telephone 
interests have watehed the results with considerable 
anxiety, Naturally, they are speculating on the 
prospect that the Poage Bill may become the enter- 
ing wedge to government encroachment on_ the 
telephone industry, especially when the bill does 


hot prohibit duplication of existing telephone 
faciliti 

Fo: ‘last four months—ever since the election 
—a Tecling of anxiety has been growing over the 
Unite’ States. The Russian situation has been 
more less alarming; President Truman’s exorbi- 
tant uands in order to fulfill his campaign 


ey - and the ups and downs of the stock mar- 
net. 


all added to the uncertainty. Back of it 


all is fear that America is being insidiously 
shift. ‘way from its moorings, which, for 150 
years. \ave made our country the envy of the entire 
World. To put it bluntly: Are the advocates of the 
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“welfare state’ pushing Uncle Sam into a species 
of socialism? Are we being eased away from the 
American system of private enterprise and into 
the socialistic groove such as Great Britain is now 
experimenting with—and not too successfully— 
and for which 


American dollars are paying the 
bills? 


Many sober-minded, patriotic leaders in all walks 
of life believe these questions should be met with- 
out further delay. Looking back over the last 16 
years, the record made at Washington has been a 
succession of billions poured out to satisfy pressure 
groups, not only in this country, but to feed and 
sustain peoples in distant lands. That is why we 
shudder when we contemplate a national debt of 
252 billion dollars, financed by the American pri- 
vate enterprise system which Europe’s socialist 
regimes, by the way, regard with a cool air of 
superiority. 


And it is natural to wonder how long we can 
continue to pour out these billions. Some day we 
must decide whether our national economy, based 
on individual enterprise and freedom of oppor- 
tunity, shall survive, as it has since 1787, making: 
the U. S. A. the wonder and envy of the world— 


even its saviour. That time is at hand. 


Entirely aside from political bias, some of the 
best minds in America are worried over the trend 
in Washington today. They say the administration 
is creeping toward a socialistic state. During the 
last month, Congress has resisted this drift toward 
“Billionitis,” and Mr. Truman has found it wise to 
ridicule the charge that “socialism is taking over 
Washington.” Apparently, even the “spend, tax 
and elect” school of thought is not yet willing to 
cut loose from the American private enterprise 
system. 


It is significant that the which re- 
cently have raised the “creeping socialism” 


have been flooded with 


newspapers 
issue 
letters from readers who 
fear the result of further government intervention 
in business. They do not want America to adopt 
European methods, even though American money 


has financed many of those programs. 


In connection with this subject, the following 
paragraph in the Mar. 14 “Babson’s Investment 
and Barometer Letter” should be of interest: 


eer 


The administration’s covert and deceptive 
moves toward socialism will do us more damage 
in the end if the government frankly and openly 


showed its hand. In European countries which 
have turned socialistic, the governments at least 


call a spade a spade. The people knew in what 
direction they were being propelled. That opinion 
is offered by a widely read research group. The 
following are some of the steps by which the 
administration will seek to replace Americanism 
with socialism: Incessant demands for higher taxes; 
insistence on powers to put the government into 
business in competition with private enterprise 
(government ownership of productive facilities in 
competition with private enterprise is “State So- 
cialism,”—by definition); continued policy of tax- 
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ing more and more funds away from the job-creat- 
ing groups.” 


Getting back to the Poage Bill and its possible 
ultimate effects upon the telephone business, in our 
opinion, it boils down to one issue for the telephone 
industry. It is simply this: Whether it believes in 
private enterprise and will goto any lengths to make 
it work, or whether it believes in it only to the ex- 
tent of giving it lip service, and taking the chance 
of letting the government “get its foot in the back 
door” of the industry through financing or other 
means, 

This question must be answered by the men and 
women of the industry — owners, managers and 
employes alike. No one person or organization can 
decide the matter for the industry. It is an industry- 
wide issue and everyone in it must decide for 
himself. 

We have been asked several times during the 
past few weeks where we stand on the Poage Bill 
and other legislation that might put the government 
in competition with private enterprise. We're glad 
to answer these inquiries. 

As far as the management of TELEPHONY, as 
only one organization in the industry, is concerned, 


it is opposed to the bill because it would permit 
government financed agencies to go into conipeti- 
tion with private telephone companies. We have 
always believed, and have said so on many ocea. 
sions, that with more energetic management on the 
part of many telephone companies, with fairer rate 
treatment and sympathetic understanding from 
regulatory bodies, and with determination on the 
part of every man and woman in the telephone 
business, the industry can and will solve its own 
problems, which would eliminate any excuse for 
politicians and government bureaucrats to even 
consider the industry as an avenue through which 
to expand their socialistic philosophy. We have not 
deviated from this premise one bit. 


A leading publisher of business books and peri- 
odicals recently made this statement in connection 
with the Poage Bill, which, we think, deserves the 
serious consideration of all telephone people today. 
He said: 


“It is my observation that legislation of this sort, 
though likely to dig a grave for private enterprise, 
sometimes receives a large part of its initial support 
from short-sighted business which hopes to pick 
up an easy dollar of federal support.” 


UNFOUNDED CLAIMS 


Judging by the claims of the public power groups, the people of this country are eager to 


destroy private ownership and free enterprise in this all-important industry, and to replace it 


with one form or another of government ownership and political management. 


Such a claim is easy to make. But it’s a very different thing to back it up with incontrovert- 


ible factual evidence. 


When the people have had a chance to vote on power questions, they 


have generally turned thumbs down on this form of socialism. 


That has been the case for many years with proposals for municipal electric plants 


a long 





list of them have been beaten, and only a relatively few have been approved. And there are 


other ways to measure the degree to which the public is satisfied with the kind of service pro- 


vided by the business-managed utilities. 


In Oklahoma, for example, 39 towns voted on whether or not to give a franchise to the 
state’s leading utility, between May, 1944, and Feb. | of this year. Every town voted affirma- 
tively. Still more impressive are the majorities by which the franchises carried. Totaling the 39 
elections, less than 2 per cent of the citizens voted to oust the private company. More than 96 


per cent voted in favor of retaining it. 


It is heartening to report that there is more and more organized opposition to socialization 


of the power industry. In the Pacific Northwest, newspaper sentiment against the proposed 


Columbia Valley Administration is overwhelming, and top state officials are fighting it. Perhaps 


the people are at last awakening to the fact that socialization of one enterprise would be the 


signal for extending that blighting political philosophy to other activities. 


Review. 


Industrial News 





WHAT'S IN A WORD? 


The word “Hello” is believed to have evolved 


from various early words or sounds used to 


attract the attention of persons at a distance. The ancestor of hello was probably “hallow.” 
which was defined by Geoffrey the Grammarian in about 1440 as a “sailor’s hail.” 

The spelling “hello” did not occur in literature until after 1880, when the word became 
the common salutation over the telephone in the United States. When the first telephone ex- 
change was installed in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1878, the signal and salutation used 


was Ahoy! Ahoy! 


Thomas A. Edison is believed to be the first person to use Hello on the telephone. 


Liberty has never come from the government. Liberty has always come from the subjects 
of it. The history of liberty is a history of resistance. The history of liberty is a history of 
limitations of governmental power, not the increase of it—WOODROW WILSON. 
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comment 


considerable 


HERE is 
these days concerning decentraliza- 
tion of industry. Business concerns 
ocated in large seaboard cities are, in 
many cases, establishing branch offices 
and factories in smaller interior towns 
and communities. This decentralization 
indoubtedly will prove to be of great 
this 
another war, at which time surely large 


alue in the event country has 


ndustrial centers are certain to be 
subjected to bombing. 

In this connection, however, it must 
that 
would not be 
ere it not for 


be remembered this effective de- 


centralization possible 


our highly developed 


system of communications and trans- 
portation Large business concerns 
frequently have their branch offices 


full- 
circuits. 
urther decentralization of industry is 


onnected to their main office by 


time telephone and_ teletype 
tain to increase our over-all commu- 


101 requirements. 


eee 
It | een said: “One thing worse 
han being alone is to be with someone 
ho n s being alone a pleasure.” 
e @¢e 
It seem that more of the new 


railroad trains should be 


luxe style 


th radio-telephone service. 


true that this service is on 

he i e, the expansion is at a 
mpa ely slow rate. 

Bus men, travelling cross-coun- 
ry \ could conduct much im- 
ortai iness during their train 
le, | ng reliable telephone serv- 
ce we lable. 

ee © e 

Phe ement of heavy, open wire 
fads rial or underground cable 
arp ceable when one drives 
ross these days. It is also 
oted 1 siderable cable is in place 
whiel spliced. There is no doubt 
rut bi e splicers’ services will be 
7 der the next several years. 
— job that just can’t be 
shes ict, very few improvements 
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have been made in cable splicing tech- 
invention of lead 


It is true, however, that the use 


niques since the 
cable. 
of desiccants and gas testing have ma- 
terially reduced the number of cable 
failures caused by faulty splicing. 
Although improved tools and mate- 
rials have proved of considerable as- 
sistance, cable splicing remains a prob- 
lem for many operating telephone 
companies. For this reason, it would 
seem that a school to which telephone 
companies send their men for 
training in cable splicing would be to 
the general advantage of the industry. 


might 


e ee 
The novel combination advertising 
clock and night light, shown in the 


accompanying photograph, may prove 
desirable in some cases for installation 
over the commercial! 


This 


front door or in 
offices of 


telephone 


exchanges. 





clock utilizes the 
fluorescent 


new 12 in. cireline 
mounted behind a 
white plexiglass dial. There is no glass 


to refiect or distort the dial 


tube 


(see cut). 

The name of the telephone company, 
or a slogan to promote good will, could 
be painted on the margin around the 
dial, if desired. 


When you considerable 
amount of time in a telephone booth 
and have the feeling that the air is 
bad and that the oxygen is all used up, 
neither is true, according to an article 


spend a 





recently published in the Philadelphia 
entitled, “The Enigma of 
Fresh Air.” The sensation of “air hun- 
ger,” explains Dr. Manfred Curry in 
the article, is not caused by a decrease 
in the oxygen content, but by a lack 
of an ozone-like 
known as “aran.” 


Inquirer 


substance which is 

If the air in the average telephone 
booth is examined, the article relates, 
the astonishing fact is revealed that the 
oxygen content has not 
measurable 


reduced 
and that 
there has been practically no increase 
in the dioxide. It can be cal- 
culated that the amount of air present 
is sufficient for several hours and not, 
as it might 
few minutes. 

We have experi- 
enced a feeling of suffocation in a tele- 
phone booth, but tobacco smoke 
does sometimes make the air extremely 
unpleasant. This, in our opinion, if for 
no other reason, makes the ventilation 
of telephone booths highly desirable. 


been 


to any degree, 


carbon 


seem to you, for only a 
never 


personally 


stale 


With the 
dialing 


addition of 
networks 


new operator 
centering at New 
York and Chicago, the Bell System is 
now handling approximately 10 per 
cent of its long distance calls by the 
new automatic switching method, and 
plans ultimately to extend operator toll 
dialing throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Present networks enable operators to 
dial calls direct to tele- 
phones in some 300 cities. All long dis- 
tance calls 


subscribers’ 
now go through in about 
two minutes, on the average. However, 
when operator toll dialing becomes na- 
tionwide in scope and all circuits now 
planned are in service, the average 
speed of all long distance calls is ex- 
pected to be about one minute. 

Operator toll dialing is expected to 
increase particularly the speed on calls 
requiring intermediate switching, mak- 
ing this speed almost as fast as that 
achieved on direct circuit calls. 

We have heard 
late to the effect 


rumors of 
several 


various 


that new 
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telephone answering devices are in pro- 
duction and will soon be made available 
to users. We might add also that the 
introduction of such a device has been 
predicted in this country for the past 
ten years or more but, as far as we 
know, it is still in the prediction and 
not the production stage. We have, 
however, no doubt but that such a de- 


vice would serve a most useful purpose 
in some cases and we are in hopes that 
it will soon become a reality. When, 
and if, this device does make its ap- 
pearance, it is hoped that it is owned, 
installed and maintained by the oper- 
ating company responsible for the 
service, and that it will be leased to 
the customer on a monthly rental basis. 





Q. What 


mounted telephone is considered best 


type of present day wall 


suited to general use in the average 
exchange? 

A. It is believed that practically 
all present day telephone suppliers pro- 
vide a special case for use with the 
working parts of the conventional com- 
bination desk telephone so that it may 
be wall mounted. This permits a con- 
venient arrangement in that only one 
set of repair parts is required to 
maintain both types of telephones. 


Q. Why is it 


peating coils in some cord circuits on 


necessary to use re- 


magneto switehboards? 

A. Repeating coils serve numerous 
useful purposes in the cord circuits of 
this type of switchboard. One such use 
is to provide adequate supervision 
when two clearing out drops are pro- 
vided on each cord circuit. 

When the non-ring-through type of 
repeating coil is used, which does not 
transform the low frequency ringing 
current readily, one subscriber can sig- 
nal the operator to advise that the line 
is clear without ringing the bell of the 
subscriber connected to the other cord 
of the circuit. Only the operator is sig- 
naled in and the annoyance 
to other subscribers is eliminated. In 
addition, the operator can tell quickly 
which part of a connection 
The repeating coil also serves a most 
useful purpose in overcoming a large 
part of the disturbance and 
noises which ordinarily interfere with 


this case 


rings off. 


foreign 


conversations when dissimilar lines are 
connected through a switchboard cord 
circuit. This condition would otherwise 
occur when a_ metallic and a 
grounded line are connected by a cord 


line 


circuit. 
® * 7 


©. Will it be possible to lash a lead 
covered steel tape protected cable onto 
a messenger strand for use in burying 
across a swamp for a distance of about 
1,000 ft.? 

A. It would probably be possible to 
make such an 
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installation, but its 


service life in a swamp would be ex- 
tremely doubtful. The messenger strand 
and lashing wire undoubtedly would 
corrode in time and if they 
break, the steel tape covered 
would not stand the strain. It 
lieved that it would expen- 
sive and certainly provide a better job 
if lead cable 
were installed across the swamp. Cable 


should 

cable 
is be- 
prove less 


covered wire armored 
of this type will stand great abuse and 
should give good 
period of years. 


service over a long 


Q@. Is it true that low frequency in- 
duction from a power line may cause 
harmful voltages to build up on nearby 
parallel open wire telephone lines? 

A. In 


duction does not seriously affect near- 


general, 60 cycle power in- 


by telephone circuits, as noise. It does, 
however, present a problem as regards 


possible injury to persons and_ prop- 
erty. The power circuit fundamental 
carries most of the transmitted power 


and by magnetic and electric induction 
impresses a 60 cycle voltage and cur- 


rent upon any parallel telephone cir- 
cuits. 
The magnitude of the voltage and 


current fundamental 


into the telephone circuit depends upon 


induced by the 


several factors. Some of the most im- 
portant are: (1) Voltage, 
phases, characteristics, extent and type 


number of 


of power system, isolated or grounded; 
(2) separation and length of parallel 
between the power and telephone cir- 
cuits; (8) length and characteristics of 
the telephone circuits. 

Because of the variety of factors in- 
volved, it is not generally practicable 
to determine the severity of an expo- 
sure from the standpoint of low fre- 
quency induction without making a 
field survey and a complete study of 
available data for the particular expo- 
sure. In if the 
approximate value of the more impor- 
tant factors given 
exposure, past experience may indicate 
roughly the low frequency effects that 
may be expected under certain 


some cases, however, 


are known for a 


condi- 
tions. 


Under normal operation of a 


OWe 
line, low frequency induction is \sually 
not dangerous or severe. When » fault 
occurs on the power line, suc! as g 
ground on a phase wire in a threv-phase 


grounded neutral system, a large eur- 


rent may flow over the power wire 
through the exposure and to ground at 
the fault. This is especially true whe; 
the exposure to the telephone cireuit 
is located between the source of powey 


and the fault. This condition sets Ip 
a very high magnetic field in the ex 


posure, inducing a high potential t 
ground on the exposed circuit. This 
potential may be 1,000 volts more 
which would probably operate, wit! 
some very slight delay, the protective 


devices installed on the telephone cir- 
cuit. Some reduction of the 
potential to 
cireuit would 
eration of the 


ground on the telephone 
momentarily follow 0} 
protectors, depending 
upon the location of these devices wit 
respect to the exposure. 

If a lineman happened to be work 
ing on the telephone wires in or nea 
the exposure at the time th: 


wire contacted ground, he might re- 


ceive a severe, if not fatal shoc} 
necessary, therefore, where power e% 
posures exist which may during times 
of fault produce dangerous 
the telephone circuits, that all practica 
cee 


precautions be observed to protect tel 


phone workmen and_ prope 


these hazards. 


Q. Please advise what method of 
providing additional mechanical protec- 
when ordinary 


tion is recommended 


drop wire must be strung through trees. 
A. Drop wire should be strung 
provide adequate tree clearance, wh 
ever possible. 
When 


a mechanical shield of some type shou 


trees cannot be avol 


be placed over the wire fo! 


length of the tree contact. Former) 
flexible loom was placed over thé 
This method met 


however. Act lato 


and taped in place. 
with disfavor, 
of moisture inside the loo! au 
leakage across the conducto 

A_ plastic 
which, 


wire gual S 
all 31 ts, 
proving highly desirable. T! nay 
installed by threading over t 


tree 


available from 


the wire, or can be spirall 
drop wire already in place. 1 gu 
can be held in place by the 
tion tape or the installatio al 
clamp at each end. These plas 
are available in five sizes, “s 8 
one in. and 114 in., inside dia 
installed three fee Severs 
guards can be installed end 


length is 


required. 
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ALONG THE TOLL 


sy RALPH R. MABBS 








NO. 2—THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT 

A MAP. The toll operator who follows 

the routing practices is not only helping 

her customer to the best in long distance 

telephone service . . . but also is simplify- 

ing the operating job for herself and her 
fellow operators. 


ROM the first time Junior buries a 

super-secret treasure in the family 

garden and charts it on his back- 
yard diagram, maps take on a particu- 
ar fascination. Some folks are lone- 
some without a colorful map of some 
kind on their parlor wall; maps al- 
vays make good “conversation pieces.” 
And it’s rumored that automobile glove 
compartments contain more maps than 
gloves. 

The toll operator who refers to her 
outing bulletin or to “‘rate and route” 
s, in effect, using a map. Prepared 
from detailed records and maps of the 
oice highways are the circuit routings 


ated for her use information as 


essential to the toll operator’s job as 
ighw routes are to the motorist 
eaded for a Hoosier vacation. 

It t difficult to imagine what a 
lscouraged tangle toll offices would be 
vithout lidanece in routing. So care- 
fully are cireuits planned to meet re- 
ulrements of transmission and usage 
hat extensive hit-and-miss use 


eate delays and fade-outs about 


son vous to service as a_ pole- 
toppling irricane. 

Of se, it would be fun to put 
NOW e of geography to unbridled 
SE itter what the “map” says 
ne ing a toll call—just picking 
Al ite. And some eager opera- 
S inately, do just that. Traffic 
1e0} midwestern exchange not 
ong for example, were mystified 
at ince of circuit usage in the 
1C¢ figures just didn’t make 
af 

I nvestigation revealed that 
A ere taking routings into 
7 hands when encountering 
NC's to telephones about 80 
miles vere being routed via an 
ex¢ 


0 miles from the originat- 


use of nearly 1,600 valu- 
iiietat of toll lines and other 


“quiy » complete an 80 mile call! 
S ne of these free-lance rout- 
” rough O.K. The operators 
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happened to route them via a “gain 
office,” an exchange which boosts trans- 
mission on a call passing through it. 
But if this whopping switch had been 
made through a “non-gain” office, the 
customers would not have been able to 
talk satisfactorily and the call would 
have been traveling on a poorly paved 
if not a dead-end street. Furthermore, 
other 
calls by merely shuffling the NC to an 


such ‘“‘sharp-shooting” delays 
operator in another exchange or, per- 
haps, at the same switchboard. 

Routing information is required by 
the operator on all built-up circuit 
calls and on direct circuit calls when 
alternate routes are authorized. Usually 
in toll center exchanges, routes for 
about 85 to 95 per cent of the calls 
an operator receives are right in front 
of her on the bulletin. Routes for the 
remaining calls are provided by the 
route operator who obtains the first 
and alternate routes from her “map” 
her first reference files and rate and 
route guides. 

For ready reference (and for use by 
other operators), the outward toll op- 
erator enters the routes received from 
the route operator on her toll ticket. In 
addition to the first and alternate 
routes, the operator also records the 
toll center in the appropriate space, 
unless, of course, the called place is a 
toll center. 

If the office serving the called tele- 
phone is a ringdown tributary, “rd” is 
entered following the name of the 
When the distant toll 
center is routed via 


called place. 
(“through” or 
“RX’”), the name of the first route via 
office is written in the “Term. Via” 
space. (A via office is an exchange 
through which calls to certain othe) 
offices are routed.) 

In the “First Route” space the name 
of the first intermediate office is en- 
tered. Similarly, the first intermediate 
office on the alternate route is recorded 
in the “Alt. Route” portion of the 
ticket. At the top of the ticket, “MX” 
is entered if the call requires routing 







through two or more offices (multi- 
switch), and “MXA” is recorded if only 
the alternate route is multi-switched. 

When the toll user volunteers rout- 
ing information, give his suggestion a 
try. If for some reason, however, the 
operator knows his recommended rout- 
ing is not correct, she politely closes 
the circuit so the customer cannot heat 
and verifies the routing before going 
ahead with the call. 


By Following the Rules 

Exhaustive and continuing study of 
operating methods and research into 
the science of telephony by hundreds 
of experienced engineers, scientists and 
traffic people have brought tested prac- 
tices to the toll boards—the rules. 

Ignoring them accomplishes nothing. 
The basketball forward who tucks the 
ball under his arm and sprints the 
length of the floor to his opponent’s 
basket can undoubtedly loop the ball 
through the hoop in shorter time than 
the fellow who, following the rules, 
takes the pains to dribble it all the 
way. It may seem easier to run with 
it—and it takes less skill—but the 
rules say, ‘“‘no score.’”’ And besides, his 
dash across the floor also penalizes the 
home team. 

3y properly playing the game—mak- 
ing the prescribed entries on toll tick- 
ets and using toll lines as the route 
“maps” recommend—the toll operator 
is easing her job and offering her cus- 
tomer better service. 


Vv 


>>Americans travel the world over by 
telephone these days, as shown by 
growth of overseas telephoning to the 
present total of about 55,000 messages 
per month. This is about eight times 
the pre-war volume of calls. 

This usage is widespread, with Europe 
or Africa involved in about 35 per cent 
of the calls, Central or South America 
connected in about 25 per cent and the 
Pacific area tied in with another 25 per 
cent. 
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alance Sheets PROVE th: 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC LD 


Years of service in hundreds of Strowger Automatic exchanges through- | | 
out the world prove these facts: 



















|. Strowger Automatic has the lowest maintenance cost 


of any switching equipment. 


2. Its operation is simple and straightforward—easy to 
follow, easy to understand. 





3. Standard routines prevent trouble ‘'before it starts." 


4. Repairs are seldom needed and are easily and inexpen- 


sively made. 


Strowger Automatic is "'lifetime'’ equipment—good for years of 
trouble-free service. Proof of this is the fact that Strowger Automatic 
exchanges installed more than thirty years ago are still functioning 


dependably day in and day out. 


Collectively, these Strowger Automatic features have benefited hun- 
dreds of telephone companies as their records will readily reveal. For 
you, too, installation of Strowger Automatic will bring real, tangible | 
rewards. Don't take our word for it. Just ask any user and you'll buy 
Strowger Automatic. 


AUTOMATIC & ELECTRIC 


Register 





Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step “Director 





Sender-Translator Operation ... Machine Switching Automatic D Froanient 
Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus .. Electrical Engineers, Designers = 

wae 

Distributors in U. S. and Possessions —————— U.S.A 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicas . ATION 


Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COP 
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KENTUCKIANS CONSIDER 
National Legislation 


ROBLEMS common to the Inde- 

pendent telephone industry, partic- 

ularly those engendered by pro- 
posed national legislation, and 
potentialities of the future were given 
detailed attention at the annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Independent 
Telephone Association, held at Lexing- 
ton on Mar. 15. Although it was only 
a one-day session, the convention at- 
tracted the usual large attendance. A 
variety of topics was packed into the 
program, which climaxed by a 
banquet and entertainment features in 
the evening. Nearly 150 persons were 
registered. 


was 


L. O. Evenson, manager of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Telephone Co., and presi- 
dent of the association, presided over 
the sessions. He first introduced Dan- 
iel Boone Corman, Louisville, who gave 
the invocation, and then presented O. 
A. Bakhaus, city manager of Lexing- 
ton, who delivered an address of wel- 
come and presented the traditional key 
to the city. The response was given 
by J. N. Johnson, of Ashland, Ky. 

In a concise and brief report of the 
association’s activities during the past 
year, President Evenson said that all 
companies in Kentucky have conscien- 
tiously striven to expand and improve 
their service. 

“Because of the pressing local prob- 
lems,” Mr. explained, 
sometimes sight of our national 
problems. However, I assure you that 
your association is doing and will con- 
tinue to do all it can to protect the 
interests of the telephone companies in 
Kentucky with respect to the Poage 
rural telephone bill and the minimum 
wage bill changes. Here in Kentucky 
we are getting out of the woods as fast 
as we can.” 


Evenson ‘we 


lose 


The secretary-treasurer’s report was 
made by R. A. Maybury, Lexington. 

In the enforced absence of John J. 
Moran, vice president and general man- 
ager, Southern Continental Telephone 


Co., Cookeville, Tenn., who had been 
scheduled to speak on “Everyday Op- 
erating Problems,” Earle 


Blomeyer, 
Kentucky manager of 


Southern Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., spoke on his un- 
usual experiences in helping to operate 
the telephone service of Japan as a 
member of a Signal Corps group for a 
period following V-J day. 
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The odd, strange, and curious methods 
that the Japs employed in trying to 
operate their telephone system were 
related in an entertaining manner by 
Mr. Blomeyer, who stated that the 
Japanese telephone service at its best 
was something “pretty awful.” Nobody 
ever grumbled about the service, he 
pointed out, because it was controlled 
by the government and nobody dared 
to complain. Mr. Blomeyer further 
stated that “the Japanese telephone 
system was, and I presume still is, a 
mighty good argument against govern- 
ment ownership and control of a utility 


Officers and directors of the Kentucky Independent Telephone Association. 


among other things, that 


telephone 


companies might increase their revenue 
by the promotion of paystations, the 
sale of extension telephones, and the 
selling of directory advertising. Mr, 


Yates devoted considerable 


time and 


attention to what he termed the need 
for stepped-up and intensified public 


relations activities. 


“We've got to tell people more and 


more about our business,” 


sized. “Few people realize 


he empha- 
that the 


economics of the telephone industry are 
different than they are in any other 


business. 


—_ 


Few people realize that our 


SEATED, left to right 


L. ©. EVENSON, Lexington, president; R. P. SULLIVAN, Lexington; G. B. FOSCUE, JR., Ferenet: 
W. R. BACON, Glasgow; STANDING, left to right: R. A. MAYBURY, Lexington, secretary-treasurer 


H. S. POAGE, Augusta, 


directors absent when photo was taken 


and EARLE BLOMEYER, 
are: 


Elizabethtown, 
LOUIS COX, Frankfort, 


vice president. 


Lexington, vice president. 


if I have ever seen one. Inferiority of 
the service there is hard to imagine. A 
Tokyo businessman would be tickled to 
death 
phone service as is given on the noisi- 
est, longest, and decrepit 
line to be 


if he could have as good tele- 
most cus- 
tomer-owned switch found 
in this country.” 

An informative analysis of pressing 
problems facing the industry was given 
by Claude B. Yates, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky manager of Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. He suggested, 


profits do not rise in propor 


creases in revenue. Ours is 


ing and a good on 
should take advantage of e' 
tunity to tell it to the pi 
“T think we should let p 
among other things, that 
1940, 32 cents out of every 
took in went for 
the 1948 figure 
In contradisti 


story, 


wages al 
was 52 cel 
every dollar. 
amount paid out for 1a0o! 


and gas companies runs 
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and BURT RUFFNER, 
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Photos taken between sessions of the Kentucky telephone convention. 


25 per cent. Telephone people, I think, 
will be interested in knowing that here 
in Kentucky the 
per statio 


right: B from $184 


We s be giving more attention 
to our 1 


pubhe relations than we’ve ever 


lone bef 


investment 
our company has gone up 
$208. 


average 


rence; 
ysurer; 
s and 
PPNER, Our publie relations men 
should be cted for friendliness, com- 

ther qualifications, but 

ember, that such a 
lone by one man. It must 
ery member of the or- 


my opinion, the 


etene 

ve must too, 
Ib Cant 
De dons 
anizat best 
e the morale of our em- 
ep them intelligently and 
formed about 


t 


tes concluded. 


t M. Coleman, chairman 
ky Publie 


our busi- 


Service Com- 
ng on “The Machinery 
and How It Works,” re- 


story of utility regula- 


tion, discussing some of the complexi- 
ties of the administration of 
utility and 


present 


laws, assuring the Ken- 


HUGH BEARDEN, consulting engineer, and L. F. 
SHEPHERD, Lafayette, Ind., talk things over at 
the Kentucky convention. 


tucky operating people of the commis- 
sion’s utmost cooperation in the com- 
mon solution of their problems. 

“Good Good Plant, 
Rates” was the topic of an address by 
Ray W. Smith, Chicago, and Dr. V. E. 
Nelson, Department Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, spoke on “Mineral 
Resources of Kentucky and Their Dis- 
tribution.” 


Service, Good 


of Geology, 


Leon F. Roberts, general representa- 
tive of the Gary Group operating com- 
panies, Chicago, and a director of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, spoke in behalf of Clyde 


S. Bailey, executive vice-president of 


the national association, who was pre- 


vented from delivering a scheduled ad- 
dress by pressing association activities 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Roberts con- 
fined his remarks largely to the reading 
of an analysis of the House Agricul- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ITS TIME WE STOOD UP 
FOR OUR INDUSTRY 


ITH so much unfair criticism 
being directed at the telephone 
industry because all farmers do not 


have telephone service, most of which 
originates with proponents of the so- 
called Poage Bill, which would author- 
ize REA to loan money to almost any- 
one who might want to go into the 
rural telephone business, it is refreshing 
to see telephone men uphold the in- 
dustry’s remarkable record of serving 
the American public by striking out 
against those who unfairly criticize 
that record. 

We congratulate H. J. Hopkins, gen- 
eral manager of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., Jesup, lowa, for answer- 
ing Drew Pearson, editor of the “‘Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round,” a syndicated 
newspaper column, who recently fol- 
lowed the tactics of many proponents 
of the Poage Bill (in and out of Con- 
gress) in making “loose,” misleading 
and half-true statements concerning 
the quality and quantity of rural tele- 
phone service. 

No doubt Mr. Pearson, whose ability 
and desire to “stick to the truth” has 
been questioned on numerous occasions, 
secured information from REA 
bureaucrats, who are interested in per- 
petuating their jobs, and certain con- 
gressional proponents of the Poage 
Bill, who seem to be playing to the 
farmers for their votes. 

TELEPHONY thinks it is about time 
for the telephone industry to ‘call to 
account” those who are maligning it 
with little no regard for facts 
truth, whether they are in or out of 
such Mr. Hopkins has 
done in his letter to Mr. Pearson. It is 
time for all telephone people to stand 
up and “put the 
speak, with those who, through distor- 
tion of the facts, are condemning the 
industry. 

Mr. Hopkins’ letter to Mr. 


follows: 


his 


or or 


congress, as 


on gloves,” so to 


Pearson 


“T read in your ‘Washington Merry- 
Go-Round’ column today an article on 
farm telephones. Not being a writer I 
sometimes hesitate or feel that I dare 
not contradict a columnist for fear of 
the abuse I will get for daring to dis- 
agree with you. Having stated I am 
no writer, neither are you, by any 
stretch of imagination, a telephone man. 

“In your statement—where you say 
most farmers still have to hitch up a 
horse or use a truck for messages it is 
not only silly but untrue as can be 
proven by competent telephone men. 
You base your statement on an official 
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count basis of 1945. Did you make any 
effort to find out how many thousands 
of farm telephones have been installed 
since that date? 


“Another statement in very poor 
taste is the one in which you say, 
‘At best rural service is poor and 


rural areas are served by hundreds of 
poorly staffed Independent companies.’ 
What is wrong with being a part of 
the Independent company even though 
wages are not tops? Have you ever 
traveled through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa and other mid-western 
states, and driven the country roads to 
examine the farm lines and to ask 
these people about telephone service? 
Have you ever talked to the officers of 
Independent state associations to get 
any accurate figures on the improve- 
ment that has been and is being made 
for better farm service? For every 
farm line in this territory, which you 
say is doing duty as a farm fence, I 
will show hundreds of metallic lines 
to you which are built according to the 
latest farm line specifications. 

“T feel proud to be a member of the 
Independent telephone companies and I 
shall cite our exchange as an example. 

“Jesup has a population of 1,100. We 
have 175 miles of rural pole line. I can 
prove to you we have over 90 per cent 
of the farmers in this area as sub- 
scribers and any other family living 
on a farm in this area can have a tele- 
phone if it wants one and can pay for 
the service and I also can prove to you 
that telephone lines are not used 
fences. 

“As for antiquated equipment, our 
company is installing dial telephones in 
all farm homes which will be in use in 
the next few months. Not only our 
company, but a good many other Inde- 
pendent companies in the mid-west are 
doing the same thing. 


as 


“Why should our subscribers be 
taxed to build you a telephone line on 
your farm because you have refused 
to pay your fair share to have service? 
Don’t forget there are many farmers 
as well as laboring people who cannot 
pay telephone rent, no matter what the 
price. Are the rest of the people who 
are paying for good service to be taxed 
to give other people free service? 

“In one of your statements you refe) 
to a ‘Goose Necked Country Telephone.’ 
By any chance are you manufacturing 
That 


telephones? certainly is a new 
one. 

“IT notice you seem most interested 
in what the Agriculture Department 


says. Is it in a better position to 
give facts than telephone men? I think 
telephone men realize the South is be- 
hind the rest of the states in telephone 
service, but are all the rest of the 
farmers to be taxed to give it serv- 
ice? After all, the farmers I speak of 
have spent lots of time and money to 
get the service they now have. 

“Why stop with telephones; let’s tax 
everybody, who has an _ automobile, 
enough to buy cars for all the farmers 


do not have them. Do 
thousands of farmers 
lines and telephones and conne, 
to a local company? They do not pat 
over six or eight dollars per year ¢ 
service. Can you force them give 
those lines to what you are pleased ; 
call a small, poorly staffed Independey 
company with antiquated equipment ; 
they may have better servic: 
“T take it that you are 
have the government swallo 
pendent companies because 
still free people and do 1 
on any agency for a dime. 
“As a telephone man you 
stick to selling Lee hats.”’ 


Vv 


Lohman Promoted by 
IHinois Commercial 

The Illinois Commercial! 
Co., Springfield, IIl., 
that Carl J. Lohman 
west central district 
pervisor with his office headquarters at 
Springfield. Mr. Lohman as 
Mar. 21. 


had 


who 
that 
own 


mu kno 
N. thei 


rying 
all Ind 

they ard 
depe 


nad bette 


lelephon 
has announce 


has been name 


commercial sy- 


imed his 
new duties on 

Mr. 
manager of 
exchange 


Lohman been serving 
the Pittsfie 
group comprised of 15 
Pike and Calhoun counties 
Mr. Lohman’s telephone experience goe 
back to 1930 when he 
with the Central Electric & 
After 
with that company in 


company’s 
changes in 


started Wo 
Telepho 


Co. in Iowa. about 13° years 


various capa 
ties, he accepted the position of plan 
superintendent with the Pike Count 
' 


Telephone Co., and remained at Pitts 
field manager that 
was acquired by the Illinois Comme 


as when compa! 
cial Telephone Co. 

M Lohmar 
the 


job, 
for 
the company’s commercial activities 


In his new 


be responsible 


supervisio! 


west central Illinois 
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Estimate February Fire Losses 
To Be 7.8% Over January 


propert \ 


37 exchanges in 


Destruction of 
the United States 
estimated at $62,424,000, a s¢ 


pet 


during Februar} 
crease of 7.8 cent ove 
$57,926,000 for January t vear, 
announced by t Nat 
Underwrit« 


has been 
Board of 

That 
per cent from tl 
521,000 Febru of 
year; January, 1949, also s 


Fire 
month’s losses shi a le 
decrease 
recorded in 
cline, dropping 8.1 per ce! 
level of a year ago. 

Fire losses for the yea! 
total $120,350,000, an 
destruction of 
Jan. 1. 

For the 12 months p 
Feb. 28, the total estimated 
$696,933 ,000, a decrease ot er “ 


ave 


$2,039,850 y sine 


from losses of $705,739,000 
months period ending Feb. ° 
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New England Governors Form 
Utility Regulatory Ass'n. 


4 resolution providing for the cre- 
ation of a permanent New England 
Association of Public Utility Regula- 

y Agencies “for the purpose of co 

erating with each other in the vari- 


s problems involved in public utilities 
egulations,”’ was adopted by governors 
New England states at a 
necting Mar. 21 of the New 


Conference. 


the six 


England 


No action by state legislatures or 
gress was necessary to sanction the 
e. Utility commissioners of the re- 


ective states will be designated by 
elr governors as members of the new 
egional association. 

In announcing the step, Gov. John 


Pastore of Rhode Island, chairman 


f the Governors’ Conference, made it 


clear tl each state would continue 
gover tility rates as at present, 
ough they will cooperate through 
new egional group in_ instances 
ere joint action may be advantage- 
Grove Pastore said the new group 
ild als operate with the Federal 
‘ommunications Commission and other 
lederal reg atory agencies on common 
Hnlems 


Vv 


New Rhode Island Law Permits 
Direct Appeal to High Court 


A bi ler which appeals from 
ecisions he Rhode Island Public 
tility istrator will be taken 
ectly e state supreme court, 
is eln ng intermediate review 
Vv the member public utility 
earing was signed Mar. 18 by 
“Ov. Jol Pastore. 
Me nder ew law, an appeal from 
gags tor’s order in a rate case 
vill not atically result in a stay 

rates 


down by him. However, 


the state 


eme court at its discre- 
lon eo , ; 
; co iy effectiveness of the 
der wy hee ° 
I iad completed its hear- 
ngs, 
He; "l 
arn an appeal before the 
Court wi ] 


be de novo as has been 
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the hearing board. A 
transcript of testimony before the ad- 
ministrator will be admissible as testi- 
mony the 
either party wishes to present new evi- 


the case before 


before court. However, if 


would hear it, and the 


administrator on 


dence the court 
the basis of the new 
evidence could change his original or 
der, as he has been able to do before 
the hearing board. 

The that 


procedure on appeals shall 


the 
not 


law stipulates new 
affect 
current bids of the New England Tele- 
phone & Co. for 


rates. 


Telegraph higher 
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ICC Orders Investigation of 
Casey, Toledo, & Neoga Co. 


The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
ordered an investigation of the Casey, 
Toledo & Neoga Telephone Co., 
which has applied for rate increases in 
six Eastern Illinois cities (TELEPHONY, 
Feb. 12, p. 32). 

The telephone division 
was directed to check the utility’s plant, 
equipment The 
wants to raise charges for 
Casey, Neoga, Kansas, Westfield, Green- 
Toledo. 


Casey, 


commission’s 


and records. company 


service in 


up and 
VV 


Georgia Independents Get 
Increases in Rates 

The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
Mar. 16 authorized rate 
creases for the Seminole Telephone Co., 
Donalsonville, and the Interstate Tele- 
phone Co., Attapulgus, both owned by 
W. E. Quattlebaum. 

The old and 


sion on in- 


new rates for the Sem- 

inole company follow: 
Old New 
Rates Rates 
One-party business......$2.50 $3.50 
Two-party business...... 2.50 3.00 
One-party residence ..... 1.50 2.25 
Two-party residence. . 1.50 1.75 
Four-party residence.... 1.50 1.50 
CUTAl WUSINGSS.......%.. 2.50 3.00 
tural residence......... 1.50 2.25 
The company testified, through W. 


R. Nabors, its consultant, that the fair 
value of its property was estimated to 
be $49,115, but the commission, follow- 





ing the actual investment less accrued 


depreciation theory, estimated the net 


plant value to be $40,829. The new 
rates, the commission stated, would 
produce net income of $3,153, which 


would give the company a 7.7 per cent 
return on the above plant value. 


Following are the rates authorized 


for the Interstate company: 
Old Ne “ 
Rates Rate 
One-party business. . $3.00 $3.50 
Two-party business. 3.00 5.00 
Four-party business.... 2.50 
One-party residence. 1.80 2.50 
Two-party residence..... 1.80 2.00 
Four-party residence 1.80 1.50 
Rural business 3.00 3.50 

Rural residence 

(up te Z mi.)... 1.50 2.50 


Ru ral Mile age 


2to 4 mi. beyond city limits 
4to 7 mi. beyond city limits .50 add’l. 
7 to 10 mi. beyond city limits .75 add’l. 
Over 10 mi. beyond city limits 1.00 add’l. 


Charges 
25 add’l. 


Here again the commission reduced 
the company’s estimate of the fai 
value of its plant of $22,606 to a so- 
net plant value of $15,311. It 
estimated that the would 
produce a net income of $1,249, which, 
it stated, 


cessive. 


called 
new rates 


does not appear to be ex- 
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Files Suit for Relief 
From Commission's Orders 

The South Carolina Continental Tele- 
phone Co., Sumter, has filed two court 
for relief from South 
Public Service Commission orders, di- 
recting the company to its 
service at Woodruff and Manning. The 
alternative was two new types of tele- 


suits Carolina 


improve 


phone equipment. 

The company was given the choice of 
installing common battery systems at 
both places by Aug. 1 of this year, or 
dial systems by Feb. 1, 1950. 

The after 
each town complained of service at a 
public hearing and after the commis- 
sion’s engineers inspected the 
plants. A petition for a re-hearing 
was denied Feb. 16. 


orders came residents of 


two 


The company’s dual actions declared 
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the orders to be “arbitrary, unreason- 
able and illegal.” 

If enforced, the company said, the 
orders “‘would deprive the plaintiff of 
due process of law and the equal pro- 
tection of law, in violation 
and federal constitutions.” 


of state 


The company asked the court to va- 
cate the orders. Members of the com- 
mission are named as defendants with 
20 days in which to answer the 
plaints. 


com- 
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Court Halts Manufacturing 
Of Telephone Dial Discs 


The Illinois 


Mar. 25 


Bell Telephone Co. on 
was granted a temporary in- 


junction restraining the Green Duck 
Metal Stamping Co., Chicago, from 
manufacturing, distributing and_ in- 


stalling dialite dial telephone attach- 
ments in all of Illinois and Lake 
County, Indiana, at a hearing before 
Cireuit Judge William R. Dusher. 
Earlier, Judge Dusher had granted 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
Yellow Cab Co., Rockford, Ill., from 
distributing the dialite dials to Illinois 
Zell telephone company customers. 
Judge Dusher on Mar. 25 
the of the injunction the 
Green Duck Metal Stamping Co. ap- 
peared in circuit court in Rockford to 
ask that the complaint, as far as the 
Green Duck 
be stricken. 


extended 


scope when 


company was concerned, 
Failing that, the company 
asked to strike “manufacturing” 
the complaint, leaving only 


tion 


from 
“distribu- 
and _ selling.” 


Vv 


Commission Favors Company 
In Franchise Dispute 
The Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission held Mar. 19 that 
B. L. Howard and his wife are entitled 
to a state franchise to operate the 
Millington (Tenn.) Telephone Co. 
The commission held that they have 
a legal right to continue the operation 
of the telephone company and refused 
to entertain opposing motions by the 
Town of Millington and H. S. Mitchell. 


Tennessee 


Mr. Mitchell holds a franchise from 
the Town of Millington to 
telephone system. 

The commission held that Mr. 
Mitchell’s franchise is invalid because 
the Millington charter does not grant 
the town specific authority to 
utility franchises. 


operate a 


grant 


Mr. Mitchell contended that the com- 
mission lacked authority to grant a 
franchise in the case. It was argued 
that the right is vested in the Town 
of Millington. 

W. Percy 
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McDonald, attorney for 


the Town of Millington, agreed with 
Mr. Mitchell. He contended the right 
to grant utility franchises in cities or 
towns is vested in the affected 
nicipality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard argued that 
Mr. Mitchell’s franchise was invalid 
and that they should be granted one 
by the state commission. 


mu- 


Their petition related that Mr. and 


Mrs. Howard bought the Millington 
Telephone Co. on Sept. 29, 1928. 

The Town of Millington granted a 
franchise to Mr. Mitchell after one 
previously granted to Mr. and Mrs. 


Howard expired Mar. 31, 1939. 

The commission found Mr. Mitchell’s 
franchise was never approved by the 
group and had 
the operation of a 
in Millington. 

The 


schedule of 


for 
system 


never been used 


telephone 


commission approved a new 
for the 


the same as 


rates company, 


which are about those 


being charged. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard were ordered 
to begin expansion and improvement 
of service, and to make monthly re 


ports. 

They also were ordered to file, withi: 
60 days, an outline of expansions and 
improvements planned in the next six 
the 


months, next 12 months and the 
next 24 months. 
VV 

Virginia Company Asks Rate 
Revision for Three Exchanges 

Revision of exchange rates for its 
service at Eagle Rock, Fincastle and 
Troutville and uniform charges for 


service connections were asked recently 
by the Roanoke & Botetourt Telephone 
Co., petition to the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission. 


Fincastle, in a 


Special rates granted to stockholders 


for service would be under 


the proposed changes, and they would 


eliminated 


pay the full rate. 
Minor revisions asked by the com- 
pany include the benefits of exchange 


line mileage charges, excess construc- 
tion charges and for 
directory listings. 


charges extra 

The commission set the petition for 
a hearing on Apr. 25. The company 
asked that the revisions be made effec- 
tive May 1. 


FCC Denies Relief in Call 
Indicator Service Complaint 

A complaint charging the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., and Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. with failure to 
supply call indicator service, has been 
dismissed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 





Complainant Walter S. Be 
al, asserted that the defendant 


panies had failed, upon inquiry, ¢ 
supply them with a “call indicato de. 
vice which would provide a visual] ; 
other signal when their telephone 
in use indicating that another ¢ 
was coming in on their line at th 


time”’; 
available 


same that such a 
defendants’ ure 
supply call indicator service, to fil 
1ate schedules with the commissio) 


VICE 
and 


taining reasonable provision for gs 
the failure of th 


defendants to comply with their ol 


service, results in 
gations to provide adequate 
the 
Communications 


elephone 


service under provisions of th 
Act of 1934, a 
Complainants requested that 
commission def 


indicator s¢ 


amended. 
the 


show 


require lants t 


cause why “call 
not be 
other 


seeking such service.” 


ice should supplied to then 


to any members of 1 
In denying 
the 
defendant 


relief to the compla 
ants, commission 
the 


nish, as part 


ruled that sinc 
companies do t 

»f thein 
undertakings in 
state 


respective pul 
connectior 

foreign telephone comn 
cation, call indicator devices, that s 
filed 


regulations 


and 
none of them has 
charges Ol 
nol unde 


such service, 


vide such devices, they hi 


ing in contravention of 


cations Act’s provisions 


VV 


Authorizes Rate Increase for 
Chester, S. C., Telephone Co. 
The South Carolina Public Servi 
Commission has 
the 
fo. 


change in Blackstock, it wa ine 


approved the st 


rates set by Chester (S. ©.) tel 


phone Co. its new tel one ¢ 


recently. 


Rates authorized by the mmiss 


follows: Residence: e-parl 


are as 
$5.25: two-party, $4.00; e-pal 
$2.7 


5; ten-party, $2.25, and excnale 


$1.00. Business, one-party, $7.29; ™ 
party, $5.25; five-party, ° 4 
party, $3.25, and exchange, 
rates for ten-part) 
three- 


mile r% 1S, 


Rural 
Residence, within a 
$2.25; three to 


more than 


Six 


and six miles, . Bu 


ness, under three miles, ¢ 


to six miles, $3.50; more thal 


miles, $3.75. 
vv 


Authorized to Issue Stoc’ 
The North Carolina Utilities 
mission on Mar. 18 
North State Telephone Co., 
to issue $500,000 of cumwative ap 
ferred stock for improvem« at Hig 
Point, Randleman and Th« sville. 
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Con 

d th 
Point 
e pre 
t Hig 
lle. 


4ONY 


Pionee? 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
to dismiss the suit on the ground 
that the circuit court lacks jurisdiction 
were filed Mar. 30 by Missouri At- 


to 





intervenes in Pioneer Suit 
Against Southwestern Bell 


Motions to intervene in the suit by 
News Service, Inc., against 


ey General J. E. Taylor. 


The racing news distributor filed 


sit Mar. 18 to compel the telephone 
qmpany to restore full service. Pio- 


ey asked for $100,000 damages as 


compensation for business lost since 19 


of its 20 telephones were removed in 


February, 1947 (TELEPHONY, Apr. 2, 
28). 

In both motions, Attorney General 
Taylor contended that the 


Yews Service has been and will be 


Pioneer 


sed in distribution of racing news to 


dbooks, in violation of state gam- 
g laws. 


The attorney general contends that 
Missouri Public Service Commis- 


rather than the cireuit court, has 


] 


sdiction over all matters involving 
tting off r restoration of telephone 
ct 
S ‘tions, Attorney General 
cited the decision of the Mis 
Public Service Commission pe} 
tting Southwestern Bell to cut ofl 
vice t e Harmony Publishing Co. 


Kansas City. After the telephone 


vice wa dered stopped, Harmony 
tained an injunction from Circuit 
Judge Jo kK. Cook of Jackson County, 
raining Bell from cutting off the 


ice. That injunction still is in ef- 
The Harmony Co. has an appeal 
nmission’s order pending 
he M ri Supreme Court. Both 
mony d Pioneer are under con 


Chicago Capone syndicate. 


VV 


Nebraska Independents Get New 
Rates, Validation of Bonds 


Higher tes for the Summerfield 
Kan.) M lal Telephone Co., and 
lidation a $35,000 first mortgage 
md issu the Northern Telephone 

Creighton, were among. recent 


Actions of 


Nebraska State Railway 


ommiss 

ve » . 7 

Rates ie Summerfield company 
will . a i . 
I be from $1.50 to $2.00 a 
nonth fo 90 rural subscribers in 


Pawnee r ° ; 
nee ¢ y, Neb., and are identical 


in those at are about to be ap- 
proved , " . 
= ie Kansas Corporation 
ommiss ay , 
missi The company, which 
Serves 3.41 


‘ 4 scribers in and around 
Summerfic rs 
~imerni Kan., operated at a loss 
of $352 i, , 
Pur S 5 

pose the first mortgage bond 
ArT rT ‘ 
Northern Telephone Co., 


APRIL 9, | 549 


sue by t 


Blair, is to provide funds for convert- 
ing its Creighton exchange from mag- 
neto to common battery system, to con- 
vert farm lines from grounded to 
metallic, to improve plant and provide 
added working capital. The program 
was approved by the commission two 
years ago, and the bonds were sold to 
an Omaha investment company in 1948. 
These mature in March, 1968, and bear 
4 per cent interest. 

Applicant has no other funded debt, 
and none of its $40,000 common stock is 
to be offered the public. As of Dee. 
31, 1948, it had a fixed investment 
of $91,144 and other assets bringing 
the total to $119,789. In 1948 revenues 
amounted to $25,313, which will be in- 
creased to $27,386 annually when com- 
mon battery rates heretofore author- 
ized are made effective. Expenses in 
1948 were $22,404, the company op- 
erations yielding a net profit of $2,908. 
Under common battery operation esti- 
mated expenses will be $23,720. 

The company operates 741 stations 
connected to its Creighton and Nio- 
brara exchanges. 


VV 


Dismisses Service-Stoppage 
Complaint Against N. J. Bell 

A complaint by Peter J. De Luisa 
that the New Jersey Bell 


Co. had allegedly disconnected service 


Telephone 


to his residence without cause, has beer 
dismissed by the New Jersey Board 
Publie Utility Commissioners. 


During hearing on the complaint, the 
board found (a) that the service was 


£ 


discontinued at the written request of 
the Prosecutor of the Pleas in Berge 
County, which request set up that an 
investigation by the office of the prose- 
cutor and local police led the prosecuto) 
to believe that there was justification 
in the suspicious conduct of the occu- 
pants of the premises and in confiden- 
tial information for complaint of the 
use of the service in “illegal activity” 
bookmaking, although the evidence 
was “not sufficient to warrant an ar- 
rest”; (b) that the prosecutor, when 
requested on behalf of complainant, re- 
fused to consent to restoration of the 
service, and (c) that the tariff regula- 
tions of the company provide for dis- 
continuance of service ‘upon objection 
to the continuance made by or on be- 
half of any governmental authority.” 


VV 
Passes Bill to Sell Company 


A bill which would authorize the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, to sell or lease its telephone com- 
pany, was passed Mar. 17 by the North 
Carolina House of Representatives and 
sent to the state senate. 


New England T&T Asks Raise 
To Meet Higher Labor Costs 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on Mar. 24 petitioned the 
Massachusetts Publie Utilities Commis- 
sion for a four per cent raise in rates, 
to meet increased labor costs. 


The increase would be in addition to 
the 5 per cent raise totalling $5,000,- 
000, granted in 1947 and made per- 
recently. At that time, the 
company’s request for an additional 
$10,000,000 increase was rejected. (TE- 
LEPHONY, Mar. 26, p. 34). 


, 


manent 


In its petition the company pointed 
out that the decision by the commission 
had left the door open for the company 
to seek any increase it might need as 
a result of a labor agreement reached 
last September. 


The company informed the regula- 
tory agency that the agreement had 
increased labor costs of 
$2,951,000, or 4.24 per cent of the 
company’s estimated 1949 revenue of 
£69,570,000. 


resulted in 


The company estimated the increased 
abor costs as follows; maintenance, 
$1,015,000; traffic, $1,240,000; commer- 
cial, $246,000; salaries, $209,000; pen 
sions and other items, $205,000, and 


social security, $36,000 


Although the total to be expected 
from the rate raise was not stated in 
the petition, it apparently would be 
slightly under the $2,951,000 added in 


abor costs. 


Vv 


illinois Bell Gets Emergency 
Raise in Two Indiana Counties 

An emergency rate increase was 
granted to the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. by the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission on Mar. 31. 


The new rates, estimated to raise 
one million dollars a year, will be effec- 
tive in Lake and Porter Counties on 
the first billing after date of the order. 
The company had asked the emergency 
increase pending final outcome of its 
request for higher rates. 


At the same time, the commission 
authorized William E. Steckler, public 
counselor, to employ special engineers 
and accountants to go into the case. The 
commission said expense for these ex- 
perts would be assessed against Illinois 
Bell, which would be allowed to spread 
this cost on its books as an operating 
charge. 

The emergency rates are the same as 
those originally submitted by Illinois 
Bell, which proposed higher subscrib- 
ers’ charges but elimination of five and 
10 cent tolls to surrounding areas in 
the two counties. 
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Virginia Company to Finance 
Conversion by Stock Issue 

Authority to sell a new $18,000 issue 
of capital stock to finance conversion 
of its present manual system to dial, 
has been granted to the Fredericksburg 
& Wilderness Telephone Co., Chancel- 
lor, by the Virginia State Corporation 
Commission. 

In addition to paying for the new dial 
system, the issue will permit expansion 
of service. 

Manager A. R. Pemberton, Jr., an- 
nounced that the new system probably 
will be in operation by mid-summer of 
1950. 

The Wilderness company serves ap- 
proximately 150 Spott- 
sylvania County. 


Vv 


Subscribers Approve Higher 
Rates at Chesnee, S. C. 

The (S. C.) Telephone Co. 
has been authorized by the South Caro- 
lina Public in- 
creases its rates, thereby enabling it to 
convert from magnto to dial operation. 


subscribers in 


Chesnee 


Service Commission to 


A petition signed by 92 per cent of 
the Chesnee telephone subscribers was 
submitted to the with the 
request for the rate increase, in which 
the subscribers agreed to the proposed 


commission 


raises. 

The company’s petition stated that it 
will have approximately $47,000 in- 
vested in telephone plant and equipment 
when the dial system is completed, and 
that the proposed rates would increase 


the gross revenue of the company 
approximately $2,100 per year. 
In granting the request, the com- 


mission said, “the company should be 
commended for making an effort to 
furnish up-to-date and adequate serv- 
ice to citizens of that community.” 
rates are as follows: Busi- 
one-party, $5.50; two-party, 
$3.25; five-party, $3.00; rural, 10-party, 
$3.00. Residence, one-party, $3.50; two- 
party, $2.75; five-party, $2.25; 
10-party, $2.00. 


The new 


ness, 


rural, 


Vv 


New York Company Borrows to 
Finance Expansion Program 

The Chenango & Unadilla Telephone 
Co., Norwich, N. Y., 
$1,100,000 from the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. to finance 
a building and replacement program 
already under way. Earlier the com- 
pany had sold $300,000 of a new stock 
issue for the same purpose. 

The building program includes re- 
placement of old cables by underground 
cables and by new overhead cables in 
other parts of the system. A new 
central office building to be constructed 
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has borrowed 


in Norwich and a new control building 
in Oxford, N. Y., are included in the 
expansion plans. The new buildings 
will house the controls of the dial sys- 
tem which the company plans to put 
into use as soon as the work can be 
completed. 


Vv 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Granted $8,475,860 Rate Raise 


The Ohio Bell Telephone Co was 
granted an $8,475,860 rate increase by 
the Ohio Publie Utilities Commission 


on Mar. 29. 

The raise was estimated at nine per 
what the had 
for in its rate increase application filed 
with the commission on Feb. 2, 1948. 


cent, or company asked 


The new rates will increase the com- 


pany’s rate of return from 3.84 per 
cent to 5.67 per cent. 
Nineteen communities opposed the 


proposed rate increase during hearings 


on the application, mainly on the 
grounds that the current rates were 
sufficient. The communities were: Co- 


lumbus, Grandview Heights, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Akron, Youngstown, Girard, 
Toledo, Canton, Waynesfield, Defiance, 
Tiffin, Ironton, Struthers, Clinton, 
Springfield, McDonald, Steubenville 
and Tuscarawas Village. 
The pointed 
order that the new rates “are just ana 


commission out in its 


reasonable inasmuch as they will not 
provide to applicants more than a fair 
return upon the value.” 


Vv 


Oklahoma House Passes 
Factory Inspector Bill 

The Oklahoma House of Representa- 
tives has passed H.B. 289 which pro- 
for appointment of a _ factory 
safety inspector by the Oklahoma Com- 
missioner of 
visit, 


vides 


Labor, whose duty will 
than 
year, telephone plants, lines and offices. 
He will also have the authority to make 
investigations the 


abuses in 


be to not less once each 


special into condi- 
alleged 
therewith, 


safety 


tions of labor or 
and to 


equipment 


connection inspect 


labor and other 


plant conditions. 
The bill is now pending in the Okla- 
homa Senate. 


Vv 
Asks Authority to Sell 


William J. Davis, owner of Knights 
Landing (Calif.) Telephone Exchange, 
requested the California Public 
Utilities Commission for authority to 
sell the exchange to E. A. Hosmer of 
San Francisco. The exchange serves 
territory in and around Knights Land- 
ing in Yolo County and connects with 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
lines in Woodland. 


has 


Loses Immediate Rate Increase 
Plea; New Hearing on Apr. 14 


The Southern Bell Telephone Co, , 
Mar. 31 lost a plea for a fu 
mediate rate 


increase in Georgia. 


The Georgia Publie Servic 


ommis 

sion, however, set Apr. 14 for heari 

on a new petition for highe: tes, 
The company has advised the eon 


mission that the new contract with ¢] 
Communications Workers of Ameri 
has raised wage expenses $920,000 y 
year. 

The new hearing was gra 1 to de 
cide if this 


wage grant il'rants 


new rate increase. 


The commission last Jan. 10 a 
$1,483,000, y about 
the 


under a court decis 

VV 

Winfred, S. D., Telephone Co. 

Receives New Rate Schedule 
Higher were granted to 


Winfred (S. D.) Telephone Co. by t 
South 


an increase of 
one-half the amount 
put into effect 


company, 


rates 


Dakota 


Public Utilities Commis 
sion on Mar. 29. Net monthly rate: 
are: 

() Ve 

3usiness, 

one-party line S22 $2.7 
Residence, 

one-party line ... l 2.0 
Residence, 

two-party line .. 1.2 
Rural, multi-party, 

grounded ....... 1.50 2.0) 

The company is now operated |! 
Urban McDonald who took over t 
property on June 1, 1948. It furnishes 

. 2c »pr hers 
telephone service to 36 town subscribe 


and 37 rural customers 


Vv 


Pass Pennsylvania Bill Giving 
Commissioners 40% Salary Raise 


A bill providing for 40 per cent sa 
ary increases for members of the Pent 
sylvania Public Utility Commission — 
given final passage Mar. 2% by t 
state legislature and sent t zOV 
nor for signature. 

The measure raises the of t 
commission chairman from YU al 
nually to $15,000, and the $ UU Sa 
aries of the four other con sioners 
to $14,000. 

VV 


PT&T Requests $115,000 Annual 
Rate Increase in Idaho 


A petition for rate incr‘ 5 to 
ing $115,000 annually has n ae 
with the Idaho Public Util Com 
mission by the Pacific T: one ¢ 
Telegraph Co. 

The company’s applicatio sks I 
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total- 
filed 
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ne é 


» over-al! increase of 1842 per cent on 
esidentia and business’ telephones. 
he application also states that an 
{ditional $30,000 would be requested 
om the Washington Public Utilities 
ymmiss! for the Clarkston, Wash., 
Lea of the Lewiston exchange. 

Cities affected by the desired rate 
Idaho are Lewiston, Grange- 
raigmont and sev- 


nerease 
Cottonwood, C 
minor exchanges. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 

lincis Commerce Commission 

Apr. 5: Hearing on complaint of 
lysey Quarry Co. against Fieldon 
Ii.) Telephone Co. regarding alleged 
failure to construct and maintain a 
telephone line to complainant’s plant. ; 

Apr. 5: Hearing on application of 
Wellington (Ill.) Telephone Co. for 
githority to increase rates. 

Apr. 6: Hearings on complaints of 
Chester M. Johnson et al and Charles 
k. Heflin et al against Woodhull (IIll.) 
Village Telephone Co. regarding al- 
eved unsatisfactory service, equipment 

| maintenance charge. 

Apr. 6: Hearing on complaint of 
Woodhull (Ill.) Union Switchboard 
Association against Woodhull (Ill.) 
‘lage Telephone Co. regarding alleged 
ack of cooperation in mutual problems, 
esulting in poor service by both com- 
panies, 

Apr. 6: Hearing on complaint of 
Raymond Guyer against Hutsonville 
(Ill.) Telephone Co. and Illinois Con- 
solidated Telephone Co.,° Mattoon, re- 
garding alleged lack of service to 
Hutsonville residents. 

Apr. 6: Hearing on application of 
Union Telephone Co., Elliottstown, fo1 
uithority to discontinue operation. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

Apr. 11: Hearing on application of 
Huron (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
‘ity to change rates. 

Apr. 12: Hearing on application of 
Glen Elder (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to change rates. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


Apr. 6: Hearing on application of 
Mizpah (Minn.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority t ease rates. 

_Apr. 18: Hearing on application of 
Hector (\ ) Telephone Co. for au- 
hority t ease rates. 

Apr. 2 learing on application of 
tisher (1 } Telephone Co. for au- 
hority t ease rates. 

New York Public Service Commission 

a APT aring on application of 
Vrange ( y Telephone Co., Middle- 
‘Own, hority to increase rates 
at its M wn, Otisville, Slate Hill 
and Blo x exchanges. 

Apr. c aring on application of 
amesto ‘. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


or aut) to merge with Ashville 


I Paes: " . 
; Pa a Telephone & Telegraph 
wp. | a, and to transfer fran- 
Chises 
: on latter company to the 
‘Ormer, 
.°) : eee 
a poration Commission 

Apr. 


aring on complaint 
of Southwestern Asso- 


against 
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United States Independent 
Telephone Association (executive 
conference), Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 11 and 12. 


Nebraska Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Apr. 
19 and 20. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
Apr. 27 and 28. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 


May 4 and 5. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, May 9 and 


10. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, May 17 


and 18. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 


May 18 and 19. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Jamestown Hotel, 
Jamestown, May 25 and 26. 





COMING 1949 CONVENTIONS 


North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
June 9 and 10. 


Oregon-Washington Independ- 
ent Telephone Associations, Dav- 
enport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., 
June 17 and 18. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, June 23 and 24. 


Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Olds Hotel, 
Lansing, Sept. 22 and 23. 


Rocky Mountain Telephone As- 
sociation, Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Sept. 22 and 23. 


United States Independent 
Telephone’ Association (annual 
convention), Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 10, Ll and 12. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Cataract Hotel, Sioux 


Falls, Nov. 9 and 10. 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, 
Nov. 14 and 15. 








ciated Telephone Co., Lubbock, Tex., 
by Mulhall residents. 

Apr. 6: Hearing on application of 
Cooperton (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

Apr. 23: Hearing on application of 
Disney residents for telephone service. 

May 4: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co., Lubbock, Tex., Southwestern States 
Telephone Co., Brownwood, Tex., and 
Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken Ar- 
row, for continuance of rules similar 
to those of expired federal regulation 
U-2 governing order of service instal- 
lation. 

May 5: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

May 6: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Seiling residents for improved 
service from Western Light & Tele- 
phone Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

May 10: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Chattanooga, Okla., Chamber 
of Commerce for improved service from 
the Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
Brownwood, Tex. 

May 11: Hearings on applications of 
Porum (Okla.) Telephone Co. and 
Bessie (Okla.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

May 12: Hearing on application of 
Oklahoma Automatic Telephone Co., 
Kiowa, for authority to increase rates. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

Apr. 8: Hearing on complaint of 
Dale Barger against Kittanning (Pa.) 
Telephone Co. regarding its alleged re 
fusal to extend service. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

Apr. 5: Commission investigation of 
accounts and service of Franksville 
Telephone Co., Raymond Center. 

Apr. 6: Hearing on application of 
tichmond (Wis.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

Apr. 8: Hearings on applications of 
Dukes Prairie Telephone Co., Wald- 
wick, and Badger Telephone Co., Web- 
ster, for authority to increase rates. 





Washington and 
Business 


(Continued from page 20) 





check is running toward half the total? 
What’s free about it? 

Well, that is the prospective Wash- 
ington picture of government and 
business. It is not a pretty picture. 
But I find I have painted the politician 
in Washington as if he were the chief 
trouble, the main devil, and principal 
villain in the piece. Unfortunately the 
answer is not as simple as that. Hon- 
esty compels me to say tu you that 
the average politician is as conscien 
tious, as hard working, and as patriotic 
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an American, according to his lights, 
as any of us, by and large. 


There's a Lack of Understanding 

What then is the main trouble? As I 
see it, it is simply lack of understand- 
ing. The confused, don’t 
know the facts; the poli- 
tician cannot act to protect our system. 
In a recent survey entitled “Big Busi- 
ness on the Spot,’ Opinion 
Corp. found that the public is growing 
critical of business. Although 
industry marked restraint 
in its pricing, 63 per cent of the pub- 


people are 


therefore, 


Research 


more 
has shown 


lic is unwilling to give industry credit 
for trying to hold prices down. Almost 
65 per cent of the public thinks in- 
dustry is deliberately 
production to keep prices up. 


down 
That’s 
54 per cent think leading com- 


holding 


not all 
panies are working together and that 
sharp competition does not exist. The 
the thinks profits are 
too high—25 the average. 
In the business I’ll bet 
most of you would settle for 6 per cent. 


man in street 


per cent on 


telephone 


Why are such impressions popular? 
No, these fal- 
industry 
How 


Because they are true? 
popular because 
getting its 
can this Iron Curtain between business 
and the people be torn down? Can it 
all? Are the people deaf 
to anything except 


lacies are 


is not story across. 


be done at 
promises of more 
benefits and services? 

It will take time and 
time. It 
isn’t 


It can be done. 


there isn’t much will take 


tact, 
on the other side. 


where there much restraint 


It will take sacrifice 
But if the people 


and resourcefulness. 


of this country once get mad enough 
this and 


have 


they will 
the 


had folks in this country who thought 


act 
past we 


thing, 
vigorously. In 


about 
act 


they were running the show and could 


never be overruled. They were wrong. 


We had the prohibitionists in the 
twenties. We had the bankers and 
security dealers and some other busi- 
nessmen in the thirties. We had the 


labor union bosses in the early forties. 


Each of these have in turn been sub- 


jected to disciplinary laws because the 
Now it’s 
the turn of the barons of bureaucracy, 


people got mad enough to act. 


who have had 


everything their own 
way for nearly a score of years. | 
predict with confidence that if the 


people in the country can be made to 
that the growth of bu- 
reaucracy is slowly strangling our enter- 


see cancerous 


prise system and_= will eventually 
threaten our liberties, then the people 
will not only clean house but make a 


good, thorough job of. it. 


Problem Is Not in Washington 

No, the problem is not in Washing- 
ton. It is right Ohio, in the 
north, south, east and west. It lies in 
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here, in 





convincing the people—by word of 
mouth, by editorials, by advertising, 
by lobbying, by propaganda—by any 
and all means which can show the 
light, so the people can find their way. 
The short. We cannot stay 
on the present road much longer with- 
out serious damage. 


time is 


Americans for a century and a half 
supported their government, kept it 
well out of their affairs, and so be- 
came the earth’s richest people. Now, 
more and more, Americans are asking 
government to support them. 
Here is where business must throw 
the light for the American people. I 
see American business now standing at 
the fork of three possible roads: 


their 


(1) It can stay on the side lines 
and wait for some political accident to 
happen, such as the Bull Moose split 
in the G.O.P. in 1912. That’s taking 
a long chance. 

(2) It can crawl into a hole and 
wait for some economic accident to 
happen, such as the depression of the 
thirties which turned prevailing gov- 
ernments out of power all over the 
world, both liberal and conservative. 
That’s taking an even longer chance. 

(3) It can stop bucking the pre- 
vailing current by hopeless upstream 
gestures. It can, like a sailing vessel, 
use these very currents to give intelli- 
gent direction to its course. It must 
win over labor and unions by making 
them see where their real interest 
lies. It must win over the consume} 
in the same way. It must win over 
the farmer. It must spend some money 
and use its “know how” to whip this 
problem of telling the truth to a public 
which has been systematically deceived 
at its own expense. It must make con- 
cessions and alliances with a_ united 
business front—not just the telephone 


business, or the several utility busi- 
nesses, but all honest business large 
and small. It must infiltrate this en- 


croachment by government, in order to 
turn it back to the proper and pro- 
ductive channels of government. 


Is it the functions of business to 
engage in politics? I say it is. I go 
further and say that unless business 
honestly gets into politics with both 


hands and feet, politics will get into 
business so far 
the other. 
productive, private- 


you won’t know one 


from Business—taxpaying, 
is the main hope 


of freedom of the American people to- 


day. As businessmen, you already 
know the truth of what I have said. 
It, therefore, becomes your duty to 


As American busi- 
cannot in 


pass the truth on. 

conscience, 
The alterna- 
tive to a default in this duty by busi- 
could 


nessmen you 


evade this responsibility. 


socialist 
back of 


mean a ruthless 
dictatorship, a the 
industry, a pistol at the head of labor, 
and a ring through the of the 
consuming public. As businessmen you 
must take up this cross and bear it 
bravely to a triumphant victory for all 
of us. 


ress 


knife in 


nose 
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A net saving of 10 to 15 or more poles 
tures per mile is possible where C 
High-Tensile Telephone Line Wire is 
in long-span Fewer 





construction 


structures mean substantial savings in 





























labor and material, and mainten: 
Crapo HTL-135 makes possible sp @ 
350 feet in heavy, 450 feet in mediun 
500 feet in light loading areas. Its pra 
a. economy should be considered for F 
extensions and where old lines are! 
replaced. T 
Crapo HTL-85 (No. 12 B. W. G.) pel 
spans of 225 feet in heavy, 325 feet el 
dium, and 375 feet in light loading dist pe 
provides stronger spans SC 
structures. Both wires sup4 . 
telephonic transmission q s. 
Write for Manual of Engineering Dats m 
Construction Practices for Crapo #§ A 
Tensile Telephone Line W Yr 
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cook 3-pair XB terminal | 


An addition to the well-known XB family of un- 
orotected terminals, this development provides 
far better, more economical means of subscriber 
distribution out of rural cable. 


The 3-pair XB Terminal was especially de- 
signed to reduce to a minimum all factors that 
would cause high resistance and the possibility 
of line leakage and maintenance. Hence the 
heavy, close-fitting welded zinc cover; the non- 
corrosive Monel faceplate on which are 
mounted the highly insulated cable studs; the 
use of the flanged tube as an entrance for drop 
wires. This tube can be completely sealed after 
the drop wires are installed. 


Model 12008 
Single Phase 
24 Amps. 
50 Volts 





The new Cook Terminal measures 72” high, 
3%” deep and 2%” wide. It is furnished with 
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age or without cable stub, to user’s specification. 
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‘|chance 8-way expanding anchors ee ee 


up to 20% r year. 
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ial The load is distributed over } iy 
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. DEPENDABILITY : Mechanical fail- 
ures are cut to next-to-nothing because 


FLOTROL has no moving parts. 


3. RESPONSE: FLOTROL answers 
load needs instantly—keeps battery 
fully charged at all times. 


LIFE-SAVING: FLOTROL works 
while your battery rests—gives any 
battery longer life. 


5. SAFETY: Automatically limits cur- 


rent to safe value on overloads. 


FREE! Write for Bulletin 137, a complete 
catalog of FLOTROL, its technique, and 
its models. 


» cao STuare and pull against an in- 
s | verted cone of earth — this 
g Dats’ Means greater holding power. 
apo ## And the simplicity of design 
makes this anchor easy to ex- 













pand. There are no moving 
Parts, arms or mechanical 
devices to hinder smooth 
operation. 
Mtd. by A 
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THENEW) JAQUES 


Whdel 10 TRENCHER 
Spells ECONOMY in a digging 


Jaques has now added a new, low-cost trencher to its line of time and 
labor saving machines . . . Trenching at speeds from 6 inches to 30 
inches per minute and to depths of 3 feet, this little giant presents econ- 
omy of operation that means ‘money in the bank’... and quickly! The 
‘little’ man, the individual contractor, can cope with large organizations 
when he uses the Jaques Model 10 Trencher, for the initial investment 
is small and the day after day profits are large! 








Jaques ‘Model 10’ trenches at truly great economy . . . not just your 
operational costs (your gas and oil consumption) but your repair and 
upkeep costs as well, are lower, providing greater economy each minute 


you operate! Make arrangements for a demonstration now. Seeing is 
believing! ! ! 








BUCKET SPEED: 165 inches per minute. 

TRENCHING SPEED: 6 inches per minute to 30 inches per minute, 
depending on soil conditions. Two feet per minute in average 
soil. 

SIZE OF TRENCH: 4 inches wide, 3 feet deep. 

TRENCH FILL-IN: Angle type dozer fills trench at tractor speeds. 
TRACTOR SPEEDS: From 23/; to 7-1/3 miles per hour. One re- 
verse speed at 2 miles per hour. 


JAQUES POWER SAW CO. 


DENISON TEXAS U.S.A. | 
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Mexico Company to Sell 
Stock to Subscribers 


Financial aid from its subscribers 
and the public is to be sought, in the 
form of issues of stock, by Telefonos 
de Mexico, S. A., one of the two com. 
panies providing telephone service j 
Mexico. This stock will have varioys 
prices, will be sold in installments, and 
will be arranged so that subscribers 
can pay for their stock along with theiy 
service bills. 

The funds thus raised will enable 
Telefonos to carry through its 1949 
construction and instrument installa- 
tion program of 14,000 in the federal] 
district (Mexico City) and 8,000 in the 
rest of the country, explained C, W, 
Beckman, Telefonos president. Installa 
tions have been made at a rate of 1,000 
to 1,200 a month. But as there ar 
some 25,000 applications for service i 
the federal district alone, the progran 
must be intensified. 

Telefonos is doing all that is possibl 
to crush the black market in tele 
phones, but subscribers are still selling 
their instruments for as high as $100 
each and having them transferred t 
the buyer’s premises. Since the pur- 
chaser is willing to suffer the slight 
inconvenience of the instrument con- 
tinuing in the original subscriber’s 
name, this business continues becaus« 
of the keen demand for telephones and 
the sharp shortage of them, it is re- 
ported. 

Mr. Beckman indicated that the 
stock issuing plan will probably | 
consummated in April and that results 
of this sale will enable the company t 
increase its capital to 140,000,000 pesos 
($20,150,000) from the present 80,000,- 
000 pesos. He expects that by early 
in 1951 Telefonos will be endering 


service to all applicants. 
VV 


Ohio Group Honors C. A. Swoyer 
On Retirement and Birthday 


C. A. Swoyer, Columbus, 0! ve 
known telephone man and a TELEPH 
ONY correspondent for mat ear's, 
was honored recently at a party givel 
by members of the Cleveland yuncl 
of the N. C. Kingsbury Ch: ol 
Telephone Pioneers on the sions 


of his birthday and retiremé 


A cake decorated with thé eel 
seal and a birthday button pre 
sented to Mr. Swoyer, who c eted 
44 years of service with the ! syS- 


tem in February. Since 1 
veteran telephone man has beer ols 
research on the history of t Bel! 
company and the telephone 
to which he plans to devote m 
during retirement. 
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fell Develops New 
Handset Telephone 

A new telephone instrument with 
petter hearing and speaking qualities 
and an improved dial and a volume 
control for its ringer, is in final stages 
t development at Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories (See cut). 





Incorporating new scientific princi- 
es, new technical art in applying them 
1 new materials, pre-production 
dels are still undergoing tests. It 
s expected that several thousands of 
new sets will be manufactured this 
ar and installed on a trial basis by 
Bell System companies. 
While nearly all of the more than 
) separate parts making up the set 
e of entirely new design, the new 
telephone will be completely inter- 
angeable with Bell telephones now 
Use, 
An important feature of the new 
strument is an “equalizer”? which 
utomatically adjusts the sound-level to 


mpensate in part for the distance 
etween the telephone and the central 
ice. 


The dial on the new set has the num- 
ers and letter prefixes outside the 
inger wheel and is sloped at a lower 
ingle, affording better visibility. 

The new instrument’s ringer tone is 
both lower pitched and more resonant 
al Be telephones now in use. A 
lume control will permit the sub- 
riber t djust the loudness of the 
nging { to suit his needs. At its 
udest, 1 tone carries further than 
se pres one; when muted, it is 
softer, 

Weight the new telephone’s hand- 
set has 


reduced 25 per cent. 
Slightly ler than earlier models, 
' is designed to provide a better fit 
the All parts, save those in 
are mounted on the base, 
ising serving only as a 


Vv 
Kansas |, dependent Sold 


as R (Kan.) Co. has been sold 
bs r. a Mrs. John Wilt, according 
0 recent ouncement. Mr. Wilt was 
aa the Wakefield (Kan.) 
elephor . for four years. 


APRIL 9, 1949 
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ase History 
of 


Untreated versus Treated 
Poles 


1925 1946 


51 Untreated Poles Placed . . . 19 Poles Still Serviceable 
(Northern White Cedar) 





607 Treated Poles Placed . . . 600 Poles Still Serviceable 
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In 1946, after 21 years in line—600 out of 607 Pressure-Creosoted 
Poles were still serviceable. And of the 7 poles no longer in serv- 
ice, 5 had been removed because of a grade crossing clearance— 
2 because of an accident. Not a single one of the 607 poles had 
been removed because of deterioration due to treatment or pre- 
servative failure—a 100% record for creosote. 

And when it comes to creosote, you get the best possible de- 
livery service from Koppers. With 14 creosote-producing plants 
-with 4 large storage plants—Koppers can supply you with creo- 
sote where you need it—when you need it. 

Koppers is the nation’s largest distributor of creosote. So re- 
member—you can always count on Koppers to help you maintain 
your production schedules. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Proceedings of the American Wood Preservers’ Association—1947, 


All Standard Specifications 
\y For All Types of Wood Preservation 


KOPPERS i CREOSOTE... 0 be sww! 
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Kentuckians Con- 
sider Legislation 


(Concluded from page 29) 





ture Committee’s report recommending 
passage of the Poage rural telephone 
bill, which Mr. Bailey had forwarded 
to the convention’s program committee. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
Louis Cox, Frankfort; L. O. Evenson, 
Lexington; R. A. Maybury, Lexington; 
H. S. Poage, Augusta; Burt Ruffner, 


capsule type transmitter and receiver 


today, and see for yourself. 
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Lexington; W. R. Bacon, Glasgow; 
Garland B. Foscue, Jr., Florence; and 
R. P. Sullivan, Lexington. 

The directors re-elected Mr. Evenson 
president, and Mr. Maybury secretary- 
treasurer. Vice presidents chosen were: 
Earle Blomeyer, Elizabethtown; Mr. 
Foscue, and Mr. Ruffner. 

The convention concluded with a 
banquet and entertainment program in 
the evening. At the conclusion of the 
gathering it was the consensus that the 
Kentucky organization lived up to its 
reputation as “The biggest little state 
telephone association in the United 
States.” 


Same Telophone 


FOR 


WALL op DESK 





LEICH’S NEW COMMON BATTERY HANDSET is the only telephone 
that can be used for either a wall or desk installation, with no changes 
—no additions—no extras to be bought. Its new simplified design, 
improved parts, make this a dependable, long lived, easy to maintain 
telephone. It has a new induction coil and condenser,with an improved 
which assure excellent trans- 
mission and reception. Feature for feature, you get more for your 
investment dollar with this Leich Wall-Desk Handset. Order one 
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QUESTIONS AND 
TENTATIVE ANSWERS 
REVENUE ACCOUNTING 
(1) What information does the ae. 
counting department require for billing 

purposes? 

A. Name and address of the cus. 
tomer and the telephone number of the 
mobile unit. 


Amount of monthly equipment charge. 
Amount of minimum service charge 
Class of service. 

Toll tickets. 

Local tickets. 

a 

(2) Will toll and local tickets be 
rated when received in the accounting 
department? 

A. No mobile service toll or loca 
tickets will be rated when received it 
the accounting department except those 
covering coin station calls and calls 
for which time and charges were re 
quested by the customer. The revenu 
accounting office will rate all othe 
tickets covering mobile telephone serv- 
ice toll and local ealls. 

e © e@ 

(3) Where the local mobile service 
area includes portions of more than 
one state, should toll tickets be rated 


as interstate or intrastate? 


A. On each incoming tol! call to < 
mobile unit and on outgoing toll calls 
from a mobile unit to points in th 
states in question the mobile servic 


operator will ask the mobile unit t 
name the state in which it is then 10 
cated and will note the ticket 
ingly. Ticket should be rate Ss inte 
state or intrastate as indicated by org 
inating and terminating po 
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Illinois Commercial Holds 
Chief Operator Conference 

The traffic department of the Il 
Commercial Telephone C cent 
held the third in a series c 
operator conferences at tl Lelal 
Hotel, Springfield, Ill., on 4 2, 
and 4. 





yt 
cen 


In attendance were 34 


chief operators and six dist tral 

supervisors. Others attendins we" 

H. W. King, general traffic ineer, > 
TELEPHONY Bf A 





i A proved PPS S\ TELEPHONE 
+ Lr CABLE 4 
improved 

multi-channel 


System 


The T.M.C. ST. 48 V. F. system 
is capable of operating 24 chan- 
nels in the band 300-3400 cycles. 

A novel detector employing a 
silicon-carbide control circuit en- 
ables low distortion figures to be 
maintained over a wide level 
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variation. 
ronan wermng. 90 Lasting service in every reel! 
. = 60 bauds is standard but speeds - 

: up to 300 bauds can be attained 
+ be ee he SP » with modified equipment. cA t ae ® ECOTT CABLE 
ting i a ie The system can be installed in 
6-channel multiples up to maxi- 
ocal ERS c0n mum capacity,—and individual Every reel of Kennecott Telephone Cable 
d in coceeeesnenmenaneec7Ons oscillators can be fitted in small : i : 
hose saan aea | systems if required. meets the highest manufacturing standards 
calls Standard tubes are employed ... to insure uniformity, dependability and 
rea a are and all components are tropical- 
enue a Ot ized, i 
che | oer geroel Apply for complete speci- phone cable specify Kennecott. 
erv- i : * fication to the Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


lasting service. Whenever you need tele- 


Information about Kennecott Cable can 


be obtained from any of the Chase Offices 
shee 4 & ir This is one of the many specialized listed below. 

oe : products developed by the Telephone 
Vanufacturing Co. Ltd.—Telecom- 
munication Engineers who are large 
contractors to British and Overseas 
to a i Governments, er Co. is an affiliate 

; Chase Brass & Copp ble, with 

calls ‘ ; Kennecott Wire and Cann, 
the | = =F company of Ke ) im 


t nee (22 € 
rviee - 4 ‘ 25 sales offices 22 @ roast 
ed 1 centers from oa: 
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ated 


f them warehouses 
to coast. 
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Channel send and receive band 


pass. fle, CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


—INCORPORATED=— 
WATERBURY 91, CONN. « DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


TEL! PHONE MANUFACTURING Co. Ltd. 


DEP 350/11: TRANSMISSION DIVISION 
HOL’ NGSWORTH WORKS. LONDON S.E.2! 


ALBANY DETROIT , NEWARK ROCHESTER ¢ 
ENGLAND. ATLANTA HOUSTON t RYTTMMI 0. cfi> NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE INDIANAPOLIS Prem, NEW YORK SEATTLE 
Cables + Bubastis: London BOSTON KANSAS CITY, MO. MBIA PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES of PITTSBURGH WATERBURY 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS t Indicates Sales Office Only 
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SAVE TIME 


on ANCHOR 
INSTALLATIONS 


CHANCE 
TOOLS 
Make the Job Easy 


TELESCOPING TRIP AUGER 
Bores like a bit, tele- 
scoping rod from 5 
to 8 feet, adjustable 

reamer for various 
hole sizes, easy 
dump trip. 


eam eee SS Se eS SS Se 
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NEVER-CREEP MAUL 


This handy tool of many 

uses has seasoned hick- 

ory inserts to prevent 

damage when driv- 
ing. anchor rods. 


NEVER-CREEP INSTALLING BAR 
Designed for use with 
Chance Never-Creep 
Anchors, it combines 

an installing bar, tamp 
and anchor retriever 


in one tool. 
—_ am =— OO 


~, 

ANCHOR EXPANDING AND 

TAMPING BAR 
For use with expand- 
ing anchors. Hook 
wraps around anchor 
rod to prevent slip- 
ing off anchor 
top plate. 
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CENTRALIA, MISSOURI. 
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Discussion leaders at the recent chief operator conference of the Illinois Commercial Telephone 


Co. SEATED, left to right: 


PAULINE YEAST, Belvidere; ANNA JUNGERS, Carbondale; VICTORINE 
BIERS, Paxton; GRACE HEAD, Springfield; and RUTH RICHARDS, Springfield. 


STANDING, left to 


right: MARY HALPIN, Mt. Carmei; CECELIA BURKE, Springfield; MAYME WORKMAN, Springfield, 
and MILDRED ELLIOTT, Kewanee. 


Chief operators and district traffic supervisors attending the conference. 


L. R. Bottomly and J. E. Thompson, 
traffic engineering staff; and Mayme 
Workman, traffic editor, TELEPHONY. 
George J. Henterseher, general traf- 
fic superintendent, and Cece-ia M. 
Burke, general methods supervisor, con- 
ducted the conference. Others partici- 
pating in the program were: Ruth 
Richards, division methods supervisor; 
Grace Head, west central district traf- 
fic supervisor, and Anna _ Jungers, 
southern district traffic supervisor. 
The program consisted of a presen- 


and discussion of new training 
guides for the initial training of loca 


and toll operators, subsequent training 


tation 


orientation 
chief operator’s guide, and a 12 weeks’ 
toll 


programs, an program, a 


review program. General discus- 
sions held force adjustment, 
peg and other traffic 
At a dinner held on the first evening 
of the conference, films were shown de- 
picting 
pleasing 


ticket 


were on 


counts, records. 


good operating te chniques, 


voice usage, and _ accurat 


record work. 





Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, recently conducted and completed the first 1949 — 
in dial equipment training held at the company's plant for Independent telephone compon"y repre 


sentatives. 
D. B. Robison, 


Pa. 


Eight men completed the course after two weeks of instruction and demon: 
of the Kellogg engineering department. 
| left to right: RALPH SMITH, Greenville, Tex.; JOSEPH LAPE, Nappanee, Ind.; 
| Anchuae, Tex.; WILLIAM CONNOLLY, Anchorage, Alaska; G. F. JOHNSON, Seymour, 
| LIAM GUYN, Oak Grove, La.; JAMES ROE, Smackover, Ark., and ROBERT STOCKDALE, c 
D. S. ROBISON, instructor, is standing. 


tration by 


Those who attended the course were 
LEE MENDENHALL 
d.; Wik 


micheel, 
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NOW YOU CAN GET 
S$ 10 SAVE YOU 


Jlico-taP _, TIME AND MONEY 





wg You don't have to cut main lines to make tap-off con- 
fel, nections when you use Nico-Taps. Nico-Taps are split their 


entire length. Just slip them over the line and compress. 
Then insert bare end of tap-off connection in off-set end 
and compress the same way. Completed connections are 
strong and tight. You don't have to wait for Nico-Taps. 
Order them today for immediate delivery. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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cs SERIES OF BOOKS ON WHY PAY ¢. 
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by HARRY C. WALKER, Ph.D., Plant Training Supervisor 


- de- 


2S, SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 0 
ue 
‘ MORE 
In these four books Dr. Walker gives us the fruit of for our 
€ quarter century of experience as a craftsman, y 
foreman, engineer, supervisor, conference leader and 
4 teacher in industry. Written in simple, straightfor- BREAKING? 


ward English they have been recognized as outstand- 
ing manuals for training foremen and supervisors. 


* ORAL EXPRESSION IN SUPERVISION is designed to THE MIGHTY MIDGET 


aid the foreman in making talks to his men, leading 


conferences, teaching industrial subjects and holding A utility machine with merit, power, speed and 
interviews. $1.00 each. | : 





economy. Increases output of your compressor. Cuts 


% THE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION is a 


besic analysis of the foremen's duties. $1.00 each. concrete and tamps backfill at a rapid pace. Cuts 


cost to a minimum. Entirely air powered. Cuts con- 
* THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION is an appli- 











cation of the principals of personnel counselling to crete the easy way! 
cure P| feremennip. $1.00 each. 
“ = Write for information to Department "F" 
“1! TEL©PHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


R. P. B. CORPORATION 


2751 EAST 11th STREET + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


heel, 608 SOL H DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Representatives of Autelco Mediterranea, SATAP, are shown here at one of the many conferences 


recently held in Chicago with Automatic Electric's executives. 


Standing, left to right, are: A. F. 


LANG, director of technical liaison, and H. F. LELLO, vice president and general manager, of 


Automatic Electric Co. 
production facilities; 


Seated, left to right, are: E. R. NEIR, who is planning the new Milan 
EGIDIO MANESCHI, general manager, and C. MIGLIASSO, chief engineer, 


both of Autelco Mediterranea; and R. W. McMICHAEL, general manager, foreign affiliates, for 
Automatic Electric Co. 


Italian Visitors Study 

Automatic Electric Methods 
Manufacturing techniques and pro- 

duction methods of Automatic Electric 

Co., Chicago, have recently been the 


subject of study by two visitors from 
Italy—representatives of Autelco Medi- 
terranea, SATAP, Italian manufactur- 
ing affiliate of the Chicago organiza- 
tion. The visitors are Egidio Maneschi 


and C. Migliasso, general manag: 
chief engineer, respectively, of 
Milan company. 

The purpose of their stay i 
cago, extending over several 
was to gain a comprehensive ji) 
into modern American techniqu 
the production of telephone equipm 
with particular reference to St) 
automatic equipment, which 
principal product of the Milan 
ization. The information thus 
is expected to highly 
in the layout of the expanded p) 
tion facilities made 
Milan organization’s 
factory. 

Mr. Maneschi and Mr. Migliasso 
have visited the plant of Phillips 
trical Works, Ltd., in 
other Automatic Electric affiliate—as 
well as other organizations in_ this 
country. Their itinerary will also in- 
clude the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
in New York City. 


VV 


T. A. Edison, Inc., Announces 
New Dictating Voicewriter 

A new dictating instrument, the Disc 
Edison Voicewriter, 
nounced by Thomas A. Edison, 
West Orange, N. J. Its 
vinylite plastic dise records 30 minutes 
of dictation and is light enough to mail 
for three cents. (See cut). 


prove 


possible by 
newly acquired 
also 
Elee- 
Canada—an- 


has been. an- 
Inc., 


seven inch 


To put a dise on it is only necessary 
to flip open the cover, slip in th: dise 
and close the cover. The operatio can 
be done easily with one hand since the 
record is automatically positioned. the 
company states. 
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‘he dises can be erased by spinning 
at high temperatures. A special eras- 
- ing service is to be offered users so 
that the cost of dises will average only 
i- Tsix cents. 

“Kar-Tuned Jewel-Action” or diction 
ontrol is accomplished by a special 
electronic circuit that makes the speak- 


i er’s voice more understandable. Hard- 








PEIRCE 


















“T lto-hear sounds like the “d” in “clocked” 
_ or the “z” and “th” in “zither” are 
2 brought out more distinctly. In a 
d unique demonstration the new voice- U n d e r g r oO U n d 
. writer can split the word “lips” so that 
ni the last sound heard when it stops is 
a: “Ij” and the first sound when it starts Ca b le K a Cc ks 
“ lis “ys.” The importance of this is ap- ; 

| parent when one recalls the effect of ? — . 
80} tarting an ordinary phonograph with : For flexibility and ease of installation, Peirce 
€- |the needle down on the record, it is c Underground Cable Racks are made in three 
iT eid = convenient lengths: 15, 24, and 30 inches. 
asf Sines ee eae eee ee These three basic sections may be combined 
is ar es eee light + for almost any desired length. 
ois blinks if no dise is in the voicewriter, Sections are made from 14 by 
leS 


9/16 by 3/16-inch open hearth steel 
channel and will support the heavi- 
est cables. Racks are fastened to 
the manhole walls by means of a 
l4 by 4-inch Peirce Expansion Bolt. 
Hooks adaptable for insulators 
and cut from open hearth 
“T”’ sections, have a oo 
smoothly rounded top ~~ 


surface which will not 


if the cover is not down so that the 


disc is firmly held, or if the instrument 



























is not set on dictation. An accurate 
locating pointer enables the dictator 
to find his place quickly and makes 
for exact spacing between letters to 





Isc |avoid waste or overlapping. 
‘n-} A patented motor-rectifier-controi 
system in the instrument operates a 


ch {constant current motor permitting op- injure the cable sheath. 
eS loration on ac or de. Careful selection Hooks are easily at- 
ail | 


of revolutions per minute, grooves per tached and lock securely 
when weight of the cable 
is placed upon them. 
A. T. & T. Co. Standard 


Complete enclosure of the recording ‘SC La” a 
Si r x. , 


parts protects them against dust at all a [a 2 {/ ""-HUBEYE NUTS > HUBEYE BOLTS 
times while exposed controls allow = 

dictation without lifting a cover. A 

small blower draws cooling air from 
the outside around the amplifier tubes 
to keep vital parts running at the low 
temperatures that prolong the life of 
the instrument, the company points out. 


inch, record size and other factors gives 
uniform recording from the outside to 
the inside of the disc. 


ANCHORS, PLATE AND SCREW ~ MANHOLE LADDERS 


BRACKETS, POLE, CORNER AND HOUSE > EYE BOLTS-HUBEYE 


CARRIAGE BOLTS ©CROSS ARM BOLTS > GUYING ACCESSORIES 


CABLE SUSPENSION HARDWARE > POLE BALCONIES © PINS 


A companion piece, the disc Edison 
secretarial instrument, provides wide 
range variable speed control and _ in- 
stantaneous start and stop. It will 
backspace accurately four to 10 words 
at a time. 


STORM GUY ATTACHMENTS > SIDE-WALK GUYS © SPAN CLAMPS 


LAG SCREWS © MESSENGER DEAD ENDS > CABLE RACKS © BRACES 


DRIVE HOOKS © EXTENSION ARMS © POLE STRUTS © GUY CLAMPS 


VV POLE STEPS CSTUBBING BANDS © STRAIN PLATES © CABLE SHIELDS 


GUY PROTECTORS © GUY HOOKS © MACHINE BOLTS © POLE SEATS 
Changes Made at Bell Lab 


~ Wilh: . ; GRADE CLAMPS © GROUND RODS OTRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 
‘iilam H. Martin was made a vice 


president of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories on Mar. 1. At the same time, 
Vie: President Donald A. Quarles, who 
has id charge of the laboratories’ mili- 
j'ar)y products program, has in addition 
aoe assi ned charge of staff functions, suc- 
tise ceer ng the late Dr. Reginald L. Jones. 
we “ W. McRae was named to succeed 
we iarles in charge of the develop- 
yr me of transmission, switching and 
ele onie apparatus. 
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175 K.W. A.C. Generator 


our specialty. 


DC. to A.C. 





125 MAXFIELD 





STANDBY POWER 


with Katolight Plants & Generators 





Sizes 300 watts to 300 K.W. Spe- 
cial frequencies and voltages are 


Motor Generator sets. 5 & 6 fre- 
quency bell ringing machines. 


Rotary converters for changing 


Manufacturers of special electrical 
devices for over 20 years 


KATO ENGINEERING CO. 


MANKATO, MINN. 





























3g to 114 inch. 













4236 CLAYTON AVE. 


adjusting the lacing. 


New, Low Priced Addresser 
Put on Market 


A new “Master” addresser, designed 
particularly to meet the needs of small 


| businesses with a limited budget and 


is not in constant use, 


a mailing list of moderate size which 
has been an- 
nounced by G. G. Sampson Associates, 


240 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


When You Use KEARNEY LAY-CIT CABLE GRIP 


Lay-Cit Cable Grip is a neat compact grip that is easily 


They do not mar the insulation, and can be used over 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION 





The addresser requires no stencil or 
plate for each address, but uses only 
a master tape and a colorless fluid, 
printing from carbon impressions typed 
on a long paper strip. The tape as- 
sertedly will print each address at 
least 100 times, the company states. 

Addressing speed is said to approach 
20 envelopes or cards per minute. Be- 
cause the operator sees each address 
right side up in a mirror, she can by- 
pass any addresses not needed in a 
given mailing. Corrections are made 
on a gummed correction slip which 
may be pasted over the old tape. The 
machine, with 5,000 prepared addresses, 


and conveniently installed. Linemen can either take up 
or let out slack, by simply spreading the plates and 


and over. Available in two sizes to handle cables from 


Now ready for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. For 
complete information and prices see your 
regular jobber or write — 






Overhead and 
Underground 






ST. LOUIS 10, MO. Utility Equipment 





stores in a box 12 ins. x 9 ins. x 7 ing 
Its price is $32.50 complete with mate 
rial for 500 names. 
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G. F. Hessler Takes Charge 
Of All Graybar Sales 


A. H. Nicoll, president, Graybar 
Electric Co., has announced that, effee- 
tive immediately, Graybar’s sales ae. 
tivities on all lines will be under 
George F. Hessler, vice president. 












The two key sales executives under 
Mr. Hessler’s direction will be C. §, 
Powell, vice president, who will head 
the appliance and communication lines, 
and H. P. Litchfield, general supply 
sales manager, who will manage all 
supply lines. The advertising and sales 
promotion department, under K, B. 
Hopkins, which up to now has reported 
to President Nicoll, will be under Mr. 
Hessler. 

This move was made to consolidate 
all Graybar sales and promotion activi- 
ties under one head in order to effec- 
tively serve the needs for a completely 
coordinated sales setup to meet current 
business problems, according to Mr, 
Nicoll. Mr. Litchfield has also been 
elected to the Graybar directorate. He 
has completed 34 years of service with 
the company. He has been in credit 
work, a branch manager and in 1939 
was brought into the executive offices 
to handle national accounts as general 
commercial sales manager. In 1945, 
he was made assistant general sales 
manager. 


























This workman drilling holes in concrete brick 
with an original RCD rotary concrete drill bit 
need not worry about quickly dulling the bit 
according to reports received by R. R. Felnagle, 
president, Rotary Concrete Drill Co., 650 S. 
Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena 2, Calif. A single 
demonstration drill bit was widely used by co” 
tractors in the Spokane and Seattle areos fer 
ever eight months without resharpening- The 
last contractor having the RCD bit drilled more 
than 400 holes with it. When finally returned 
to the Rotary Concrete Drill Co., the bit was 
still usable. RCD drill bits range in sizes from 
one-quarter of an inch to two inches. 
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